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III. TaLtLtuLaH AND MONTVALE. 


A VIEW NEAR TALLULAH FALLS. 


TN the southern border-lands of our national 
| territory the first prairie-flowers blossom at 
a time when Northern New England can still 
count upon a quarter of a year’s good sleigh- 
ing, and it has thus been calculated that the 
northward progress of spring advances at the 
rate of twenty miles a day, and that a weekly 
railway trip of six hours would enable a trav- 
eler to enjoy the prime of the season for fifteen 
following weeks. A climatic epicure, disposed 
to skim off the cream of the seasons in that 
peripatetic fashion, might pitch his winter-tent 
on the beach of Vera Cruz, but could hardly 
do better than have his September rambles in 
the woodlands of Northern Georgia. At the 
end of the summer rains, which sometimes last 
Vou. 


from May to the middle of Au- 
gust, our Southern Alleghanies 
are blest with some ten weeks 
“harvest-weather” of so nearly 
incomparable amenity that even 
California must renounce its 
claims of competition. The at- 
mosphere has by that time un- 
loaded its electricity and super- 
fluous moisture. The approach 
of the equinox brings cool night 
breezes, the valleys come in for 
their share of halcyon days, and 
few highland resorts can rival 
the attractions of such foot-hill 
Edens as Tallulah Falls, at the 
gate of the Georgia Blue Ridge. 

As a summer camp, if not as 
a fashionable pleasure resort, 
Tallulah has, indeed, been 
known since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The 
marvel of Northern Georgia 
advertised itself to the first 
colonists coming within seven 
miles of the cataracts. At that 
distance the thunder of the two 
main falls can be plainly heard 
in the South Carolina valley below and in 
the Rabun County highlands ‘above, and on 
calm nights even higher up, on the border 
of the North Carolina Alleghanies. A few 
miles below the heights where the Tallulah 
River issues from the granite rocks of that 
border region, it enters the belt of metamor- 
phic shale and mica-schist which stretches for 
half a hundred miles along the eastern base of 
the Blue Ridge, and here the devious progress 
of the mountain stream becomes a triumphant 
conquest of further obstacles; a trenchant 
gorge, cut as with a plowshare through the 
yielding rocks, breaks the last barrier of the 
foot-hills, and the waters reach the plain to pro- 
ceed at leisure on their way to the ocean. But 
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in the very middle of that bold gorge a granite 
ledge, projecting from an eastern spur of the 
main mountains, intersects the shale-belt like a 
wedge, and here the smooth-worn bed of the 
river is broken by a series of steep terraces, 
forming as many magnificent cascades, flanked 
by overhanging cliffs, rock islands, and whirl- 
pools, and rivaled perhaps by the Trolhetta 
Falls in the Scandinavian highlands, but sur- 
passing in the impression of wild grandeur the 
far loftier falls of the Yosemite as much as the 
neighboring cataracts of the Toccoa. 

The abysmal glen below the falls was for 
years almost inaccessible from the Georgia side 
of the mountains until the engineers of the 
Northeastern Railroad managed to bridge a 
series of lateral ravines, and at the very steep- 
est brink of the precipice a platform rock, ris- 
ing only a few feet above the level of the rails, 
now affords a birds-eye view of the grandest 
cafion on this side of the San Juan Mountains, 
on the central plateau of our continent. North- 
eastern Georgia, too, forms a table-land of con- 
siderable elevation. At Mount Airy, on the 
Atlanta Division of the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad, where the apparent level of the 
plain is broken only by insignificant hillocks, 
the traveler has, in fact, reached an altitude of 
1,800 feet above the level of the sea, and fur- 
ther east the country rises in continuous ter- 
races, so that many of the hill-tops between 
Clarksville and Tallulah represent an abso- 
lute height of nearly three thousand feet. But 
on the whole, the aspect of the country is still 
that of an undulating plain, and the sudden 
view of the yawning gulf separating that plain 
from the tablelands of Oconee County, South 
Carolina, is a scenic surprise well worth the 
trouble of the short trip from two or three 
of the most accessible railway centers in the 
South. 

For nearly two miles the railroad winds in 
and out of the border cliffs, never more than 
a hundred yards from the brink of the preci- 
pice, till a sudden turn to the left opens a view 
into a branch valley, where a small tributary 
of the Cafion River has made room for a depot, 
two or three hotels, and a few dozen private 
cottages and boarding-houses. Tallulah, the 
railway-station of that name, stands on a nar- 
row platform of the Georgia border-mountains; 
to the left of the railway, directly behind the 
depot, wooded hills rise up steeply toward the 
main chain of the Blue Ridge, while on the 
right a narrow rim of lawns and park reserva- 
tions divides the wagon-road from the brink of 


the abyss. The entire area of the available 
levels may amount to some twenty-five acres; 
and thirty years ago the “Cove of Tallulah” 
was a sleepy hollow, tenanted only by a con- 
servative old mountaineer, who stuck to his log- 
eabin and permitted his visitors to picnic in the 
shade of the trees. After October his shanty 
could probably accommodate all the visitors to 
the “Cove,” and in midwinter there are still 
weeks when the birds of Tallulah must think 
that the times of that Georgia Rip Van Win- 
kle had returned. The few stores open late and 
close early; the telegraph office becomes a sin- 
ecure, the hotels have closed, not only in the 
conventional, but literal locksmith sense of the 
word; only the prowling hill-fox leaves his 
tracks in the snow of the surrounding lockout 
heights. But in summer the scene changes as in 
the re-awakening castle of the enchanted prin- 
cess. The railways have to run double trains 
to accommodate the throng of pilgrims; visi- 
tors from near and far fill the hotels and over- 
flow in excursion parties, bevies of frolicking 
children swarm in the woods; trade booms, the 
wagon-road is crowded with country teams; 
hillocks of watermelons disappear with the 
rapidity of a dissolving view. Extra trains 
begin to run about the Ist of July, and by the 
middle of that month the popular side-shows 
begin to arrive in the form of skating-rinks, 
rope-dancers, and migratory photographers. 
From morning till night, throughout the long 
Southern summer, the guests of Tallulah cele- 
brate life as a festival. In the rocks of the bor- 
der-hills, where twelve years ago the silence 
was broken only by the occasional baying of a 
hound, the echo now repeats the strains of the 
last vaudeville; amateur cameras are focused 
upon the old council-rocks of the Cherokees, 
who had here one of their favorite summer- 
rendezvous, chosen less, perhaps, for the grand- 
eur of its scenery than for the sake of its cool- 
ness and the proximity of its famous fishing- 
grounds. 

The cool retreats of the river gorge are still 
the favorite haunts of the summer guests. Hu- 
man ingenuity seems to find a special delight 
in the conquest of topographical obstacles, and 
has achieved quite a triumph on the almost ver- 
tical mountain-wall dividing the river from the 
level of the hotel park. A few years ago the 
prediction that/the foot of that cliff would be 
made easily accessible to crowds of ladies and 
children would have suggested the idea of a 
steam-windlass. But engineering skill has 
found an alternative of that expedient; by an 
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ingenious combination of 
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zig-zag trails and small via- 
ducts the perils of the preci- 
pice have been circumvented 
down to a point where the 
steepness of the rocks be- 
comes too uncompromising, 
and here the terminal diffi- 
eulty of the problem has 
been solved by the skill of 
a carpenter. A hollow obe- 
lisk of pine boards, almost 
wniique in shape, but slightly 
resembling the Porcelain 
Pagoda of Wanking, forms 
at once a winding staircase 
and a lookout-tower, each of 
its numerous stories being 
ventilated by a circle of loop- 
holes. The top of that stair- 
steeple connects with the 
foot of a trail leading up to 
a bluff opposite Captain Rob- 
inson’s hotel, and even inex- 
pert climbers can now make 
the round trip in less than 
half an hour. Right at the 
foot of the pagoda there is 
a rock-basin where the re- 
bounding billows of the 
upper falls form a perpetual 
whirlpool, surging, eddying, and every now 
and then tossing up a shower of spray. The 
waters seem to have an outflowing undercur- 
rent, but the surface eddies revolve within 
the magic circle of the basin, and all floating 
objects 


Turn and turn their rounds again, 


till the friction of the rocks grinds logs into 
spheres and sticks into strange, fish-shaped 
ovals. There are two other falls and a series 
of rapids dashing their billows through the 
gate of the great gorge, which for a mile or 
more becomes deeper and steeper and at last 
narrows to a mere cajfion, flanked by cliffs as 
inaccessible as the funnel of a geyser. Over 
the brink of this double precipice a series of 
tributary streams pour their cascades, which 
in winter often rival the beauty of the main 
falls. 

After a heavy rain one specially steep cliff on 
the South Carolina side of the gulf is covered 
with a perfect veil of spray, the scattered drain- 
age of a mountain brook, which in midsummer 
becomes often a mere rill, visible only in the 
glittering sheen of the bottom cliffs. About a 
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mile below the point where the gulf widens into 
a broad valley, the river receives its main trib- 
utary, the South Carolina Chattooga, and near 
that junction the most inexhaustibje fishing- 
grounds of the Southern Alleghanies have for 
half a century attracted the disciples of Izaak 
Walton. After every summer rain the habi- 
tants of the surrounding “coves” come down 
with seines and bateaux, special excursion par- 
ties from the lowlands camp around for weeks ; 
but year after year the two rivers retrieve the 
loss, and for torch-light fishers fifty pounds of 
perch is still by no means an unusual result of 
a single night’s work. 

There are several livery-stables at the Falls, 
and a number of popular excursion-routes keep 
their teams busy on all but the rainiest days. The 
main chain of the Blue Ridge can be reached 
by several mountain gates: Tray Mountain, the 
great watch-tower of the South; White Sides 
with its sheer precipice of 1,400 feet; High- 
lands, North Carolina; and the Arcadian val- 
ley of Nacoochee attract hundreds of visitors. 
Rabun County, the classic battle-ground of the 
Revenue Brigade, can be reached by crossing 
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the next ravine northeast of the Tullulah de- 
pot, and a wagon-road, not too steep for well- 
greased buggy wheels, connects the region of 
railways with the court-house place of that 
county, quaint old Clayton, perched in the 
rocks of the Blue Ridge, at a height as re- 
markable as the lowness of its market quota- 
tions. English aristocrats in reduced circum- 
stances used to retire to Tarascon, in the French 
Pyrenees, where a week’s interest, even of a 
curtailed capital, would purchase the necessi- 
ties of existence for a couple of years. If the 
provision-rates of Rabun County could be whis- 
pered to the victims of Wall 
Street, Clayton would proba- 
bly become the Tarascon of 
the United States. Eggs at 
five cents a dozen, huckle- 
berries at four cents a quart, 
and the best mountain but- 
ter at eight cents a pound, 
could be quoted on the “bull 
side” of bottom prices, for 
there are mountain-boys who 
will travel a distance of 
twelve English miles to sell 
their berries at ten cents a 
gallon. 

Times will change, though, 
if the projected extension of 
the Northeastern Railway of 
Georgia should become a re- 
ality. According to the pro- 
gramme, a winding up-grade 
from the present terminus at 
Tullulah Falls would cross 
the eastern range of the Blue 
Ridge at Rabun Gap, thence 
tunnel its way to the valley 
of the Little Tennessee River, 
and then connect at Mary- 
ville with the Knoxville and Augusta branch 
of the East Tennessee trunk-lines. In spite 
of up-grades and detours the road would 
be well patronized for the sake of its scenic 
attractions. The vicinity of Rabun Gap has 
long been a favorite haunt of summer tourists, 
and with its cascades and Alpine border-moun- 
tains the Little Tennessee can take rank with 
the most romantic highland-streams of the Old 
World, the Traun, the Isar, and the upper 
Elbe, though the magnificence of its prime- 
val forests is matched perhaps only in the 
Caucasus. 
~ But the lowlands, too, the fertile valleys 
south and east of Tallulah have their attrac- 
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tions: The glen of the Tugaloo, with its thicket 
of foxgrape and muscadine; the sulphur springs 
of Turnerville, with its comfortable hotel where 
summer travelers in quest of a quiet retreat can 
pass a month as pleasantly as any where in the 
United States. Nine miles further south, in a 
group of wvoded hills at the very edge of the 
lowlands, nestles Clarksville, long the residence 
of “ Bob” Toombs, and the Monte Casino of his 
political friends, many of whom, though for- 
bearing comments, persist in dating the doom 
of the Lost Cause from the mistake of the Mont- 
gomery electors. Clarksville is the court-house 


TALLULAH FALLS, 


town of Habersham, on the whole not a moun- 
tain county, but confirming Lady Montague’s 
dictum that “The finest scenery should not be 
looked for on Mount Blancs any more than on 


Russian steppes, but in the regions where low- 


lands and highlands meet.” On the ridge of 
the great hills overhanging the valley of the 
Tallulah and its sister river there is a lookout. 
point, accessible from the west by an almost 
level wagon-road, but commanding a prospect 
rivaled in East America only in the panorama 


of White Cliff Springs. An old mansion, with 


a long-abandoned but still beautiful garden, 
crowns the summit of that prospect-hill, and, 
like the ruin of a Rhenish castle, has become a 
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favorite rendezvous of scenery-hunters from 
all parts of the lowlands. On the walls of the 
old rookery hundreds of those visitors have re- 
corded their emotions in autographs ranging 
from a four-column canto of original poetry to 
‘a brief countersign of approval. In a bee-line 
the rookery is hardly three miles from the falls, 
the fishing camps four, and the next hunting 
grounds six, and it is doubtful if any other 
summer resort of the United States can rival 
‘Tallulah in the variety of its attractions. The 
hotel registers exhibit a corresponding variety 
of topographical specifications; Southern cities, 
of course, predominating, but interspersed with 
‘a whole gazetteer of Western and Northern 
geography. Excursion parties leaving At- 


lanta at 7 A. M. can reach the falls via (Rabun 
Gap Junction) in time for dinner. 


MONTVALE SPRINGS. 


In the Valley of Mecca there is a spring 
where a pious Caliph has erected an arched 
gateway, offering shelter to hundreds of trav- 
elers, that an inviting shade might receive the 
pilgrim at the threshold of the holy city. A 
similar gateway nature has built near one of 
her sanctuaries at the threshold of the East 
Tennessee highlands. Travelers, leaving Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, for the summer resort of Mont- 
vale Springs, have to pass an open plain of seven 
miles where the sun of the South often asserts 
itself with oppressive might. But at the seventh 
milestone the hacks enter the shadow of the 
foot-hills, and half a mile further south reach 
the mountain portal of the Chilhowees, a 
grassy glen, overarched by magnificent shade- 
trees, and moistened by the spray of a splash- 
ing rivulet. The thermal contrast could not 
be more striking at the mouth of a cool grotto, 
surrounded by scorching sand-hills, and neither 
the shade nor the cool mountain breezes are 
confined to the portal of the sanctuary. 

Three causes combine to surround Montvale 
with an atmosphere of protracted spring: the 
air-currents of a deep glen, pouring down the 
highland winds as through a funnel, the can- 
opy of innumerable shade-trees, and the pecul- 
iar conformation of the mountains, sheltering 
the valley from the east, west, and south, but 
opening a wide gate to every breeze from the 
north. And art has well seconded nature. The 
hotel is a large three-story building with enor- 
mous porticos, and surrounded by trees that 
cool every room in the building and almost 
equalize the difference between morning and 
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noon, for somehow or other a grove of leaf- 
trees creates a draught of its own at a time 
when the surrounding fields are blistering 
under the rays of a vertical sun. About nine 
A.M., rarely later than ten, a breeze springs up 
and stirs the foliage of the hotel park till to- 
ward sunset, when its functions are supple- 
mented by the cool breath of the brook-bottom. 
In the park there are breeze points where the 
mercury rarely rises above 75° F. About a 
hundred rustic benches are distributed over a 
grove of some twenty-five acres, divided only 
by a low board fence from a still larger grove, 
the East Tennessee forest reservation, forming 
a continuous mountain-park of some six thou- 
sand square miles, and reaching from the foot- 
hills of the Cohuttas to the border of Old Vir- 
ginia. 

“Berge und Baume adaln jeden Ort” — 
“Mountains and woods ennoble every land,” 
says a German poet, and it is, indeed, not easy 
to decide if the embowering forest trees or the 
surrounding highlands form the chief attrac- 
tion of Montvale. The hotel itself stands on 
the slope of a foot-hill valley, but the very 
next hill-tops reveal a panorama of such in- 
spiring grandeur that its constant influence 
would perhaps form an excessive temptation 
to mountain excursions. From a height of 
1,400 feet above the Valley of Maryville, or 
about three thousand above the sea, the Chil- 
howees sweep down abruptly to the valley of 
the Little Tennessee, and thence, rising in ever 
higher terraces, the mountains culminate in 
the cloud-capped chain of the Unakas, the 
pinnacle range of the East American high- 
lands. From every summit cliff of the rocky 
Chilhowees the prospect to the east reveals 
half a hundred mountain peaks rising above 
an absolute height of five thousand feet, and 
overtopped by four or five still loftier summits, 
towering beyond the timber line to a height of 
sixty-two and sixty-four hundred feet above 
the sea. 

Montvale has entrenched itself too well in 
its bulwark of foot-hills to run any risk of be- 
coming a “hackneyed summer resort.” Sharp- 
ers will dislike its lack of railroads and facili- 
ties of evanescence at short notice; dudes will 
shun the fatigues of its steep mountain trails; 
coquettes will dread the competing attractions 


‘of a sylvan Paradise; but for the lovers of 


such an Eden earth has but few more charm- 
ing retreats. Nowhere else, perhaps, within 
reach of civilized cookery is it easier to forget 
the evils of civilization. In the small hours 


of the morning the moonlight, undimmed by 
factory smoke and earth-hating fanaticism, sil- 
vers the tree-tops with the same magic glamour 
that inspired the fairy legends of the Cherokee 
hunters. An hour before that silver pales ina 
warmer light the anthem of a wood-thrush 
sounds the veveille of the woodlands, the scream 
of a jay-bird answers from the lower thickets, 
and the gobble of a turkey-cock from the dis- 
tant highlands. Pheasants drum in the neigh- 
boring valleys; « partridge hen gathers her 
brood and slips across the lawn, unconcerned 
about the few unfeathered bipeds who may 
have entered the park to treat their lungs to a 
draught of morning air. As the sun peeps 
over the tree-tops broad-winged butterflies, the 
Papilio turnus, the striped Nymphalis, the 
Idalia and Vunessa flap lazily through the dew- 
drenched shrubs; lizards awaken from the tor- 
por of the morning chill; humming-birds flash 
from tree to tree; a busy sap-sucker pecks about 
the fence-rails, or flits across to the high timber 
where his big relative, the red-headed wood- 
pecker, has begun his day’s work. 

About that time «a tinkling in the refectory 
of the hotel summons the early risers who have 
to reach Maryville in time for the morning 
train, but their fellow-boarders may take their 
breakfast at their leisure. There are no set 
times for meals; during any thing like reason- 
able hours, say to ten in the morning and three 
in the afternoon, the waiters are ready for be- 
lated guests. Luncheons, too, and picnic bas- 
kets, with provisions for a two days’ exploring 
trip, can be procured at short notice. The 
grass in the park is frequently mown, and 
after ten o'clock the lawn swarms with croquet 
players and romping children, chasing butter- 
flies, and running races with a pet deer, which 
now and then skips across from a neighboring 
farm-yard. Horses can be hired by the hour. 
There are invalids who take a dose of horse- 
back exercise as a medical prescription; but 
pleasure-seekers, too, can hire a saddle-horse 
at a very moderate rate, and be at liberty to 
return it any time between morning and night. 
On special gala days the afternoon hours are 
enlivened by a band of musicians, generally 
attracting large delegations of countrymen 
from the neighboring settlements, though the 
park is not apt to be ever crowded. Lovers 


of privacy can nearly always find a chance to 


read a book on a sequestered bench in the tree- 
shade without leaving the inclosure. The 
gates, though, are open to all comers; children 
with berries and plums wander about unhin- 
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dered, and curiosity venders put in an appear- 
ance whenever there is any prospect of patron- 
age. Many of the neighboring mountaineers 
have acquired mastery in the art of whittling 
out pretty walking sticks of hickory, laurel, 
and grape-vine, or a combination of vines and 
harder woods. Geologists can buy cheap spec- 
imens of all sorts of minerals offered promis- 
cuously, and often under the funniest misnom- 
ers, such as ‘“isinglass” for mica, and “flint” 
for quartz, or any kind of transparent crystals. 
Hunters have found that stuffed skins fetch a 
better price at the springs than at the fur-deal- 
ers. Squirrel hides stuffed with saw-dust, gen- 
erally overstuffed to the dimensions of a pig, 
can be bought for two dimes, weasel-skins for 
a nickel, jay-bird “scalps” for a few coppers. 
Living pets, too, can be had in any desired 
quantity. From the upper Unakas trappers 
not rarely fetch down a “string of vermin” — 
pet foxes, ’coons, and now and then a half-civil- 
ized bear cub. “Up in the ridge” three dollars 
apiece for the latter kind of plantigrades would 
be considered a very fair price, but at the 
Springs eight and ten dollars have been paid 
without a moment’s haggling. A deer-hunter 
once had even better luck; he brought in a 
spotted fawn, a lively and affectionate little 
pet, that followed its master like a romping 
grayhound, and offered it for sale at two dol- 
lars cash. A crowd at once gathered around, 
and an ever-increasing number of bids at first 
bewildered the pet-dealer, but finally suggested 
the idea of selling the fawn to the highest bid- 
der. A glib-tongued drummer volunteered 
the functions of auctioneer by starting the 
competition with «a bid of five dollars, and 
raising it in a few minutes to fifteen dollars 
and fifty cents, a price which stimulated the 
hunt for pets to such a pitch of energy, that 
in less than two weeks three additional fawns, 
together with a lot of possums and ground- 
hogs, were auctioneered with more or less grat- 
ifying results. Thus encouraged, the natives 
raised the estimate of their “ vermin” to rather 
exaggerated standards of valuation, and at 
Mount Nebo (a neighboring hill-top resort) 
the captor of a fat rattle-snake exhibited his 
prize in an old coffee can, firmly declining to 
sell out for less than five dollars. To enliven 
the activity of the market he put the can on 
the ground, and a reptile with “six joints and 
a button” had crawled half way. across the 
sand road when one of the junior spectators 
hit it with a piece of bottle glass, and, to the 
surprise of the assembly, the dread ophidian 
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at once turned and crawled back into the shel- 
ter of his tin prison. The auction plan failing, 
one of the spectators then proposed to take up 
a collection, and with his can and a handful of 
of coppers the snake-charmer hopped off re- 
joicing. 

Considering the date of the first settlements 
in this part of the Tennessee Mountains, the 
abundance of game is certainly remarkable. 
At the headwaters of Hesse’s Creek, not more 
than five miles from Montvale, deer are still 
killed every year. Turkeys are still seen in 
flocks of a dozen or more, and the meat mar- 
ket is almost overstocked with smaller game. 
Hunting parties often leave Montvale in a 
southeasterly direction to the valley of the 
Little Tennessee, where, in a half day’s climb, 
pedestrian experts can reach a surprising wil- 
derness of laurel and spruce pines, ranging up 
beyond the border of North Carolina, through 
a mountain labyrinth, where one squatter per 
six square miles is about the average of the 
permanent population. Less ambitious tourists 
arrange a picnic to “Lookout Rock,” on the 
apex of the Chilhowees. A well-graded wagon- 
road crosses the ridge at a gap some thousand 
yards west of the rock, and cautious drivers can 
follow the backbone of the range for another 
quarter of a mile, and reduce the pedestrian 
problem to a short escalade of the summit 
cliffs. The rock is a massive ledge of granite, 
forming the undisputed pinnacle of the wilder- 
ness of bowlders piled in chaotic masses along 
the watershed of the ridge, and commands a 
panorama comprising the main range of the 
Unakas from the headwaters of the Tellico to 
the cafion of the French Broad, on the whole 
the loftiest unbroken mountain chain of that 
length between the Atlantic and the Missis- 
sippi. Here also the stateliest summit of the 
entire Appalachian mountain system, Cling- 
man’s Dome, with its symmetrical peak and 


its magnificent pedestal of forest hills, looms 
grandly above the cloudland of the northeast- 
ern horizon, and on clear days a good telescope 
may reveal the outline of “Snowbird,” and the 
treeless summits of “Thunder Head” and “Jef- 
frey’s Bald,” all considerably above the Alpine 
level of five thousand feet. 

The view can, indeed, be matched against 
the finest prospect of the European highlands, 
and it may stand «a mooted question if the 
strange absence of lakes is not more than com- 
pensated by the magnificent wealth of the ar- 
boreal vegetation. It is well known that a 
square mile of North American woodlands 
contains about five times as many different 
species of forest trees as any part of Europe, 
under a corresponding isotherm, and it may 
well be doubted if the entire temperate zone 
of the Old World can offer a forest landscape 
remotely comparable to the prospect from 
Lookout Rock on a bright October day, when 
hundreds of different leaf-tints are modified 
by as many different combinations of light 
and shade, not to mention the magic chromat- 
ics of the remoter highlands, where distance 
blends its hues with the haze of the far-off 
horizon. 

Like Tallulah, Montvale charms its guests 
by too manifold attractions to have any thing 
like a limited “season.” Travelers, arriving 
via Knoxville and Maryville, may count on a 
fair chance of company any time between 
March and November; but all East Tennessee 
being, after a manner, a natural sanitarium. 
visitors from the neighboring cities arrive per- 
haps a little later and tarry longer—in quest 
of sport as well as of health—than those 
of most other East American summer resorts. 
Travelers leaving Knoxville at 3 P.M. arrive 
at Maryville in two hours, and, taking the 
hacks at the depot, can reach Montvale soon 


after sunset. Feliz L. Oswald. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE YOUNG GROVE. 


HE young grove should be plowed fout times 

a year, beginning in the winter with smoke- 
drying the surface, or otherwise pulverizing. 
This practice is little used in Florida, the greater 
oscillation of temperature between 40° and 95°, 
which is our normal maxima and minima, by 
its processes of expanding and contracting the 
atomic particles serves as an equivalent to 
smoke-drying. But, to enjoy that, the weeds 
should be kept down with hoe or weed-hook. 
A trench dug the radius of the branches is a 
deposit for fertilizers which should not be 
placed at the trunk. Connecting these by 
canals, they are of use for irrigation during 
a drouth. 

It is a practice in Italy to cultivate certain 
vegetables, as peas, cabbage, cauliflower, beans, 
lettuce, among the young trees, avoiding corn, 
cane, and such plants us draw nutriment from 
the orange. In Mexico and South America 
guinea-grass is permitted to grow, but clean 
culture is preferred. The use of smoke-dried 
earth is so common in Spain, I must again 
refer to the hormegueros—that is, earth heaps 
having a vent below, in which straw and other 
combustibles are thrust and burned. The car- 
bonized earth is used as a top dressing and sub- 
stitute for manures with which its application 
is alternated. 

There is no specific change in cultivation as 
the tree develops but the widening circles of 
the trenches and the omission of the summer 
plowing, but the hoe and the weed-hook must 
be kept vigilantly at work. 


PRUNING. 


All authorities agree in limiting pruning to 
merely shaping the tree, cutting off feeble or 
intersecting branches, and others necessary to 


admit the air and sunlight. It must be done 
cautiously, for the branches are mutual sup- 
ports during wind-storms, which are very inju- 
rious to exposed groves. 

There is a mutual responsiveness between 
the branches and roots of the orange, and it is 
best to be careful in the use of the plow or hoe, 
as well as the knife. The orange sends out 
strong roots just under the surface. Mulching 
tends to bring the roots up and expose them, 
and it should be practiced, if at all, with cau- 
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tion, and removed before it draws them above 
ground.e But in very dry, hot weather ora very 
cold season, a warm, removable cover of moss, 
straw, leaves, is as comfortable as an overcoat 
or parasol to the tree. Each orange tree is an 
individual of individual character. No two 
are alike. The fruit grower comes to under- 
stand and sympathize with each, by methods 
which are as inexplicable to himself as to 
others. 


METHODS OF PROPAGATION. 


The late Lewis E. Harvie, of Florida, and 
myself were at one time the only growers who 
insisted on the superior flavor and hardiness of 
the Florida Sweet Seedling, urging that method 
of propagation. The scientist who considers 
the epitome of its history, its very recent ap- 
pearance on our tables, will add another reason 
for preferring the seedling. Unlike more fa- 
miliar fruits, the orange is on the ascent of 
development. The navel, the blood, the ex- 
quisitely flavored fruit Florida has brought 
into market within the last decade, show that, 
under proper culture, the tendency is to im- 
prove. Each seedling is more delicate, juicier, 
larger, and more finely flavored in fruit than 
its parent. Budding or grafting insures a cer- 
tain quality, the same law which excludes de- 
generation preventing improvement. 

But to increase one’s stock of bearing trees 
more speedily, the artificial method of propa- 
gation which produces a bearing grove from 
mature sour stocks in three and four years is 
amply justified. ; 

One speedy method is branch propagation. 
The bough of a bearing tree is cinctured with 
a sharp knife, the bark and liber lightly raised, 
and a box of earth is bound securely, like 
the dressing of a wounded limb, about it. In 
the course of thirty to fifty days a crown of 
roots projects from the wound into the pot of 
earth. The bough is now sawn off and planted, 
becoming a bearing tree. There are different 
methods of accomplishing this end, but the 
principle is the same. 

Ihave discovered another accidentally ; that 
is, root propagation. By mulching a surface 
root to bring it above ground, removing the 
mulching and wounding the root between the 
exposure and the trunk, a second stock is cre- 
ated. This soon grows thriftily, and, set out, 
bears like the parent tree. 


| 
| 
| 
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Grafting is the common practice, by methods 
referred to by the sympathetic imagery of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles (Rom. xi, 25.), and by 
Virgil. Budding is the American method, a 
practice resulting from the national aptitude 
of applying scientific discovery to art and use. 
But both are based upon the anatomy and 
physiology of growth. Whip grafting is a 
method by which a twig of secondary growth 
is dovetailed to fit on a kindred branch, taking 
care to adjust a contact of the liber in the re- 
spective scion and parent over the wood, bind- 
ing them with bast or linen cloth and a com- 
position of wax to permit the uninterrupted 
flow of cambium. 

In budding a simple bud is separated from a 
secondary or primary scion. The bark of the 
parent, cut in a T or Y form, is uplifted, the 
white liber gently inserted to make actual con- 
tact with the wood of the parent, and the same 
binding. Simple as this description is, the oper- 
ation is very delicate, and may be marred by 
carelessness, the use of tobacco, or even foul 
breath of- the operator. 

I shall not detain the reader by describing 
methods familiar to the gardener. 
eal application in South Florida is familiar and 
extensive. All the wild bitter-sweet and sour 
groves that once crowded our hamacks have 
been transplanted, budded, and are now bear- 
ing sweet fruit abundantly. Of late years the 
grower has had to depend on nurseries. 


FERTILIZING. 


The indifference of the orange in its proper 
climate to the quality of the soil—loam, sandy 
loam, marl, limestone, or even the sand beaches 
of Mediterranean and West Indian archipela- 
goes are equally suitable, provided the necessary 
irrigation and manures are supplied—makes 
fertilizing or feeding the stock important. It 
is not the material, but the texture of the soil 
that is required. It must be loose and deep 
for the penetration of its tap and lateral roots. 
The tree struggles stubbornly for these, is an 
intelligent self-feeder with an essentially strong 
vitality. 

Yet a study of its habitat, compared with 
Humboldt’s observations on isothermal lines 
and the relations of altitude and soil to them, 
surprises me by a discovery of how very few 
wind-sheltered, deep, loamy soils, of a mean 65° 
to 72° temperature, and atoms not to exceed .02 
of an inch, there are in the world. The qual- 
ities we were used to deprecate and even deny, 


Its practi- 
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a prevalence of sixty per cent of sand in our 
soil, a humid atmosphere, are essentials scat- 
tered over a few islands and coasts, and in 
sheltered valleys requiring much laborious irri- 
gation. 

Nothing but practical and accurate tests of 
comparison of the interest enables a writer to 
rehabilitate the Elysian Fields and the golden 
apples of the Hesperides in Florida. But with 
this knowledge comes also concurrent testi- 
mony of the peculiar nutrition the staple re- 
quires. 

No safe method beyond empiricism suffices, 
but an analysis of the fruit, leaf, and trunk, a 
thorough knowledge of the elements constitu- 
ting them. 

They are found to vary, but the variation 
corresponds with a certain elasticity. We have 
seen in its habitat its indifference to soils. The 
fruit can undergo a variation in its components 
without losing its distinctive character and 
flavor. It is encouraging, because it suggests 
a still higher development in its intrinsic 
qualities as we become informed about its 
nutrition. 

One recognizes a sort of martial symmetry 
in its noble beauty, its penetrating odor, its ser- 
ried thorns, its glistening leaves, correspond- 
ing to these evidences of latent force. This is 
not a stock to be crushed under foot or be be- 
trayed by insects. Its oil glands are as hostile 
to entomologic foes as its graceful, perfumed 
blossoms are attractive to the bee that carries 
its fertilizing pollen like love-letters to the 
kindred flower. 

Then its wonderful prolificness. There are 
two trees in the Azores known to have borne 
thirty-eight thousand oranges apiece, and some 
trees in Florida have been credited with ten 
thousand. There is no tree in the garden to 
compare with them, “pleasant to see and good 
for food.” 

The provision required is the nourishment 
of that delicate strong organization. The func- 
tion of the universal solvent, water, and its 
power in reducing the atom has been already 
suggested. 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding fine.’’ 


To know what peculiar elements the plant 
requires, we must put the question directly to 
it by chemical analysis; but with a qualifica- 
tion that, if we find phosphates, carbonate of 
lime, and hydrochloric acid in the human 
body, we would not, therefore, feed man on 
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charcoal and phosphorus, and drink hydro- 
chloric acid as a beverage. They show certain 
minerals must be present in association with 
atmosphere and inorganic fermentable atoms: 
Perhaps these are but cups and dishes from 
which the cellulose drinks its food. 

For comparison I present two different an- 
alyses, showing the variable quality of the con- 
stituents. 


AnaLysis Don Louis Uron—TuE AsH 
OF THE ORANGE. 


TRUNK. | LEAVES. 


Phosphoric acid, . . . 
Sulphuricacid,... . 
Silicious acid,.. ... 
Oxide of iron,.... . 


one 


The quantity and constituents of the ash of 
plants is found to vary with the soil, as appears 
by comparison with the analysis of Messrs. 
Reynolds and Blow. 
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Magnesia. 

Ferric oxide, .... 
Sulphuric acid, . 
Silicic acid, 
Phosphoric acid,.. . 
Chloride sodium, . 


— 
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Here the excess of the potash in the first 
is more than compensated by the relations of 
lime to the various acids in the last. Among 
the organic elements is found grape-sugar, 
citric acid, associated with the fruit principle, 
and forming salts with the phosphates, furnish- 
ing a food at once strongly nourishing and ad- 
mirable for those tonic properties which rec- 
ommend it to the pharmacopeia above all other 
fruits of the earth. 

It is estimated that a crop of one hundred 
oranges carries off from the soil 1,524 pounds 
of ash in the following proportions: 


Sulphuric acid,.. . 
Oxide of iron, 


The fruit grower will do well to regard these 
in purchasing commercial fertilizers. The an- 
imal manures are familiar and efficient. But 
there is a muck, a stagnant green vegetation of 
our pools, mixed with soil; another coarser va- 
riety which, well-rotted, answers; and a soft, 
loose silt of pulverized vegetation found in bay 
heads and swamps. These should be treated 
with lime; their composition is believed to be, 
charcoal, 54.12; sulphates and carbonates of 
potash, soda, magnesia, 6.57; alumina, 2.99; 
oxide of iron, 4.61; sulphate of lime, 10.49; 
carbonate, 3.54; phosphate, 0.90; silicious mat- 
ter, 10.88; but mixed with raw, crude, humic, 
ulmie, and crenic acids. Burning in horm- 
queros, by the Italian method described, would 
leave the ash accentuated with the smoked soil, 
and possibly be a very superior manure. Of 
the advantage of saving the refuse leaves, spoil- 
ed fruit, ete., for the manure heap, I need not 
speak; there is a fortune in the leaves cast off 
by the last cold wave, out of which an Italian 
would make a fortune. 

The application of these manures, however, 
whether the natural or the phosphates, is a 
study. The orange is an intelligent self-feeder; 
as it bears its fruit on both the primary and 
secondary branches, these young shoots are 
supported by corresponding spongioles. In 
order to spread them, circle the tree by a ra- 
dius of branches with a trench, into which the 
fertilizer is deposited and covered. A pit a 
foot deep in the center of the square, and filled 
with manure, will draw to it adjacent roots, 
and serve as a feeding ground for two or three 
years. The work is easily done, and the trenches 
are good irrigating canals, 


ConpDITIONS INJURIOUS TO THE ORANGE— 
Coup. 


Previous to the present year I should not 
have regarded the depression of the thermom- 
eter as a subject of interest, but the season 
gave opportunity for observation. I have vis- 
ited groves as far north as latitude 29°, and 
south to latitude 28°. The orange crop was 
injured and rendered unmarketable, though the 
flavor of a frozen orange, fresh from the tree 
before a thaw, is a delicacy unrivaled. It is 
nature’s own exquisite sherbet, surpassing all 
artificial refrigeration. My conclusions are 
based on a study of its effects in the Maritime 
Alps, Venetia, Valencia, and the Isles of Greece, 
compared with my own observation. The effect 
is to destroy the tender shoots, dry up the blos- 
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soms, disorganize the fruit, leaves, branches, 
trunk; lastly, the root. The injury, at the 
season with us, involved no more than the loss 
of the crop, and perhaps retarding the nurs- 
eries. 

The Italian remedy is to heap damp straw 
between the trees, which, in burning, throws 
out a dense shelter of smoke to the leeward, 
tempering the air and protecting the tree and 
fruit. Cloudy weather protects fruit and tree 
after a snow-storm in Spain, “although the 
thermometer might be below zero.” In Ligu- 
ria small groves are set by walls, which reflect 
the heat and afford some protection; but it 
may be said, Lowever, that all artificial pro- 
tection is purely fortuitous. 


DISEASES OF THE ORANGE TREE. 


There are, in South Florida, the die-back, 
limb blight, gum disease, foot-rot, and smut or 
black rust. The die-back and limb blight ap- 
pear to be similar, the variation caused by age 
of the tree. The die-back results from inter- 
ruption of the vertical growth of the tap or 
other main root, and is cured by resetting in a 
proper situation. The gum disease, or mal de 
gama, is more serious, and is caused by a micro- 
scopic fungus belonging to the spheroids; the 
remedy is fifteen bulks sulphurous acid concen- 
trated to 60° Baumé, mixed with twenty-five 
gallons of water. The roots are exposed, those 
affected removed, the earth burned in hormi- 
queros, the roots washed, and new soil replaced. 

The foot-rot is also produced by a species 
of white mold in the wet season, from faulty 
drainage. The root is exposed, the affected 
parts washed with hydro-sulphide of lime, 
or protoxide of iron. Well-rotted manure is 
mixed with the fresh earth restored. The 
smut is a fungus, Capnodium citri, crusting 
the stem and branches with black sporules. 
This mold is removed, and the parts washed 
with a solution of lime. Burning rust and 
chlorosis are caused by shade, humidity, and 
imperfect irrigation. The manifest remedy is 
the hoe and the pruning-knife. 


INSECTS. 


The scale insect is the most common enemy, ~ 
of which Special-Agent-U nited-States-Depart- 
ment Hubbard and Mr. Ashmead report six 
varieties, depositing their eggs on the bark. 
Mr. Ashmead reports eleven varieties of insect 
enemies to these. But kerosene churned with 
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milk or water, diluted fifteen or sixteen times, 
and applied with a force pump, is found effica- 
cious. The best preventive is thorough culti- 
vation. The mealy bug, Coccus citra, or orange 
cochineal, is removed by slaked lime squirted 
over leaves and branches, to which we may 
add gall insects of the genus kermes, usually 
leaf-feeders, and a coleoptera, Otheorhyncus mer- 
ideonalis, secreted at the roots, but ascending 
by night and devouring the leaves. It is 
easily found and destroyed. I add sume no- 
ticed by Mr. Ashmead: Leaf-footed plant bug, 
orange butterfly, two kinds of white weevil, and 
an aphis, doing, however, little injury. We have 
so far escaped the orange fly, Cerotitis hispanica, 
which attacks the fruit. 

When a tree receives a wound penetrating 
to the albumen, it is subjected to an ulcerous 
bleeding. This impedes the formation of a 
cicatrice, and, distilling a dark, acrid gum, 
wastes the tree. It is most deleterious when 
the transverse wound receives and retains wa- 
ter. The affected parts must be cleanly shaved 
away with a sharp knife, and an ointment of 
clay, dung, and goat’s hair applied, and after- 
ward a coating of grafting wax. But the pre- 
ventive is clean cultivation, irrigation, and 
plenty of air and sunlight admitted among 
the branches. 

Among other pests, like the ant, whose un- 
derground galleries expose and destroy the 
roots and spongioles, I find the salamander, 
of the order Tulpide, classed as injurious. But 
if so there is compensation, for it is the habit 
of the salamander to seek out and destroy the 
larve of the ants, exterminating them entirely. 
I do not know that it feeds on the orange roots. 
The rust mite produces the dark discoloration 
on the fruit, in no way affecting its flavor, but 
it does affect its value in the market. 


HARVESTING. 


When the latter days of September approach, 
the bizarre splendors of the rainy afternoon, 
which, for four months, has irrigated the grove, 
grow less frequent, and with the soft, dry days 
of our autumn, we begin harvest; the Early 
Oblong or Thornton’s Bell, the Egg, and the 
round Sang pur seedling begin to ripen, and 
are ready for gathering. 

A grove is not in bearing until its trees aver- 
age five hundred apples, so the labor of merely 
picking a crop of oranges can be understood. 
Nor is the gatherer permitted to pluck the 
fruit. It swings its tempting yellow among 
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‘the dark green leaves and long, steely thorns 
high among the tops and low among the bend- 
ing boughs. Tall step-ladders and light-weights 
are in demand, for care must be taken not to 
break the fruitful branches already symptom- 
atic of another year. 

The fruit must be “stem-cut.” An adroit 
‘expert learns to clip the fruit, holding it be- 
tween the third and fourth fingers and the 
shoulder of the thumb, transferring it lightly 
to the pouch suspended at his neck. The musk 
of the wind-shaken, crushed, thorn-pierced, and 
fallen fruit, the pungent, aromatic odors of the 
leaves and oil glands load the air with fra- 
grance, as the exhilarating task proceeds. 

A bright, dry day must be chosen, as moist- 
ure on the rind tends to decay; and there must 
be caution in handling, as one bruised orange 
may infect an entire box or crate. 

A brisk hand stem-cutting in a full crop can 
average his three hundred by the hour or three 
thousand apples per day; but this is not fre- 
quent on account of the cautious handling. 
‘The picker transfers his sack or basket care- 
fully to the drying-house, where the fruit is 
spread out to dry; this sweating process occu- 
pies three or more days. A good drying-house 
is arranged with slatted shelves, that the air 
may penetrate to the interstices of the strips. 
A light fire is of advantage, as it promotes the 
drying, by which the rind becomes firmer, 
taking a crisp, horny texture, protecting the 
pulp from bruising. 

The next step is selecting, removing all 
bruised, thorn-pricked, or injured fruit into 
separate lots. This, which should precede ar- 
ranging on drying-floors or shelves, to avoid 
contact is followed by separating the rusty 
fruit from the bright yellow. If this is care- 
fully done, a selection may be made of rusty 
fruit, in which the bronze contrasts prettily 
with the gold on the orange, like the bloom on 
a peach. As the rust in no way impairs flavor 
or juiciness, a well-selected box. of rust fruit 
compares with the “ brights.” 

Sorting is putting oranges of the same diam- 
eter in separate heaps. The next step is wrap- 
ping. A thin tissue paper is used, cut into 
squares of twelve or fourteen inches, the Flor- 
ida sweet seedling averaging ten inches in 
circumference; oblong, egg, mandarin being 
smaller. Setting the fruit on the sheet spread 
on the open palm, closing the hand unites the 
corners for a twist of the right hand, and it 
is wrapped. The fruit is packed in thin elas- 
tic boxes, 12x12x27 outside measurement—the 


wrapped orange is packed, stem down—and, of 
an average three-inch diameter, will hold four 
rows of nine to the row, or one hundred and 
fifty-six. The usual continent of the South 
Florida fruit, however, is one hundred and 
twenty-eight, packed apple above apple, with 
paper division to each layer. 

The packing-box is divided in the middle, 
the ends and partition being of firm half-inch 
wood, and the sides flexible. By arranging 
the fruit differently, as is required in sizes ex- 
ceeding or less than average diameter, space 
is economized by alternating the rows to fit 
the obverse and re-entering curves. A size 
running one hundred and seventy-six can be 
set by alternate threes and fours, and be so 
packed. 

The process is delicate; the packing must be 
close, fitting with even pressure without bruis- 
ing, to bear the jarring of careless stevedores 
and ’longshore men, who annually exasperate 
the cropper. In fitting the box a layer of 
paper is put at the bottom and one lapped 
above and below, so that the fold, after the 
successive layers are closely fitted, may lap 
over and cover the top. This upper row 
should rise not to exceed one quarter of an 
inch above the box edging, that, on nailing 
down the elastic top, the spring of wood fiber 
in it may have a firm, constant pressure, to re- 
sist jarring and displacement. 

The fruit, preparatory to shipping, should 
be kept in a dry, well-ventilated ware-room. 
Damp, rainy weather should be guarded against 
by tarpaulins. The practice of leaving boxes 
on wharves or railroad platforms over night 
is, to say the least, hazardous. 

The fruit grower demands the same precau- 
tions he practices himself at the hands of the 
freight and transportation companies. Orange 
growing is distinctively an American enter- 
prise. The much-discussed rivalry of foreign 
fruit is wholly illusory; and the growing de- 
mand for this peculiarly nutritious fruit, with 
its cooling acids and surprising tonic proper- 
ties, appeals alike to interest and sentiment. 

It was not the Sicilian, the Brazilian, the 
Portuguese, Spaniard, that studied and devel- 
oped those fine varieties which, in the last ten 
years, have given such an impulse to the con- 
sumption and commerce of the orange. The 
practice of stem-cutting, wrapping, boxing in 
peculiar cases, are all methods of the ingenious 
Florida fruit grower. In the numerous con- 
sular reports on the orange interest, Porto Rico 
and Sicily are the only places in which the 
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several precautions of the Florida fruit grower 
in putting his staple on the market are prac- 
ticed. 

The Florida fruit grower can boast of hav- 
ing given a new food-supply to mankind. 
Surely, the unknown farmer who first culti- 
vated wheat is a greater aid to civilization 
than all inventors succeeding him; but for 
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870 | 1880 1885 

County. PoPuLAT’N| PopuLAT’N| PoPULAT’N 
Alachua, .... 17,328 16,162 36,253 
Hernando,.. . . 2,838 4,248 7,127 
Hillsboro,... . 3,216 5,814 8,285 
Manatee,.... 1,931 3,544 5,484 
10,804 13,046 17,368 
2,195 6,618 15,125 
Putnam, 3,821 6,261 9,672 
3,169 3,181 6,623 
Sumter,.. ca 2,953 4,686 9,427 
1,723 3,294 6,667 


him we had still been troglodytes battling 
with wild beasts for a savage existence. Ina 
far less degree Florida fruit growing has added 
a food staple to our commissary; for the Med- 
iterranean isles barely supply the hume mar- 
ket and Turkey, and Europe monopolizes her 
own and the African orange product. 


WEALTH OF THE STAPLE. 


The recent unwarranted attack on the orange- 
growing interests of Florida justify us in call- 
ing attention to the labor, endurance, and cap- 
ital which has added so much wealth to our 
national resources. When I came to this coun- 
ty, sixteen years ago, there were few groves 
in it; the exportation was estimated at sixty 
thousand apples, rudely barreled and hauled 
in ox-carts to Mellonville for shipment; that 
is, four hundred boxes. 

In January, 1885, I obtained from the freight 
department of the South Florida Railroad a 
report of shipments by that line for the pre- 
ceding year. It amounted to seventy-six thou- 
sand two hundred and seventeen boxes. That 
does not include the city wharf at Sanford, or 
shipments via Hawkinsville, on the St. John, 
nor the prolific groves of the Apopka and 
Eustis Lake region. One hundred and sixty 
thousand boxes of oranges alone, omitting 
limes, lemons, and vegetables, the gross re- 
turns for which, to all engaged in harvest, 
sale, and shipment, is a half million dollars 
annually. Perhaps a million would be a closer 
estimate, but I wish to be within limits. 

Production is an absolute test of wealth; no 
fluctuations of market, speculative value, or 
theory of climatology affect the positive real- 
ity of the bushel of wheat or box of oranges. 
It is the production of twelve years’ hard work, 
not the bonanza of an oil strike or of a metal 
vein. 

Another absolute test of real, as distinct 
from speculative value, is a corresponding in- 
crease of wealth and population; for, if esti- 
mates of value increase without an increment 
of population, it is speculative. I give the 
orange-growing counties only. 


We compare these figures with the State as-. 
sessment as the trees came into bearing: 


WEALTH OF THE ORANGE-GROWING 


CounTIES. 
COUNTIES. 1879.. 1884. 
611,116 | 1,339,999 
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These evidences of the substantial characte 
of the orange-growing interest in Florida were 
as accessible to the editors of the New York 
press as to your contributor. What interest is 
subserved by attacking an American industry 
that adds over four hundred per cent to the 
national wealth in five years, by a hasty if not. 
malicious attack upon it? If they believed all 
these splendid groves, whose annual crop equals 
one fourth of the whole assessed value of prop- 
erty in the county (Orange) in which it is grown, 
were destroyed, it was certainly a very grave 
disaster not only to us, but to the country at 
large. It was certainly worthy of inquiry, 
and the consular reports that the orange can 
bear a fall of the thermometer below zero, and 
even the test of a heavy snow-storm, were ac-. 
cessible. There was no call for regret nor any 
lamentation beyond the loss of a crop; a seri- 
ous local embarrassment, indeed, but not fatal. 

The influence of the Florida orange on the 
world’s market is seen in the last government 
reports. Value of 


Oranges imported in 1884, ..... $2,901,228 
Oranges imported in 1885, ..... 2,088,204 
Oranges exported in 1885, ..... 2,504 


We are driving the foreign fruit out. 


THe WEATHER—ATMOSPHERIC NUTRITION. 


The observant traveler, as he crosses the 
eretaceous belt into the alluvial zone of the 
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Gulf States, is met by a broad visible line of 
demarkation. There is every where a devel- 
opment of leaf surface. It is rolled in the 
needles of the pine, and appears in the weed- 
ing out of deciduous trees and the increase of 
evergreens. The mimose form increases by 
its bipinnate foliage, and other genera show a 
common thirst for atmospheric food, by broad- 
ening surface like the banana, or the porous 
stem like the cactus, which is all leaf. The 
multiplication and magnitude of the endoge- 
nous plants speak to the same effect. 

In our consideration of the orange, its indif- 
ference to elements of soil, provided the tex- 
ture is loose, minute, and friable, is significant 
of the same effect. It is copiously air-fed. 

The season of Florida, the result of physi- 
cal and mechanical forces in the earth’s rota- 
tion, has its antipodal counterpart in India, 
whose dense and prolific foliage is of like char- 
acter. The tepid waters from the hot pools 
and swamps of the upper St. John’s carries in 
descent a burthen of warm saturated vapors, 
which, meeting the cloud from the gulf caul- 
dron, by the law developed by Humboldt of 
the contact of different temperatures, discharges 
its burthen over the interior of Florida. 

A similar effect is produced in New Zealand, 
where, as in Florida and India, the season is 
tempered by rains. In no other latitudes do 
we find this peculiarity, even in the Mediter- 


ranean, where constant hand irrigation sup- 
plies its place. Our interior situation and the 
terrace form and forest growth equally protect 
us from those periodic winds which decimate 
or destroy the crop of our rival island and 
sea-coast cultivators. The equatorial current 
in the Bay of Bengal and our Gulf, the co- 
tidal wave and the peninsular form, all result- 
ing from mechanical laws of terrestrial dyna- 
mics, are the causes promoting orange culture. 

But there are occasional outbursts, as if the 
sphere vibrated an atom from her equipoise of 
revolution, which sends the cyclone lapping 
over the interior under its fierce white flag of 
tropical storm and rain. In the midst of these 
rare outbursts, as in the sensuous sweetness of 
our seasonable summer rains, the fine electric 
display flings down the copious nitrates on our 
thirsty vegetation. All nature sings like the 
water-loving cicades and small batrachians in 
the trees; and leafing and budding go on with 
harp and horn. 

In pomp of color, for these periodical rains 
break over us in afternoons, giving us sunsets in 
a blaze of rainbow hues that arch from horizon 
to zenith, and in melon ribs to form a splendid 
mock sunset in the East. The earth, steeped 
in rain all night, sees the morning come fra- 
grant, brilliant in roseate clouds, with a pure 
emerald green shading the horizon, as if our 
very skies were breaking out in leaf. 


Will Wallace Harney. 


GOLDEN-ROD AND BITTER-SWEET. 


With golden-rod in mellow glow, 

I decked, one day, my plain black dress; 
It seemed upon my face to throw 

A reflex of its loveliness. 


I felt the mantling color rise, 

His guarded looks were grave indeed, 
But there was something in his eyes, 

A something that I dared not read. 


Ah! golden-rod, fair golden-rod, 
You did not bloom in blooming spring, 
When lightly through the fields I trod, 
When violets were blossoming. 


Ah! golden-rod, bright golden-rod, 

Why bloomed you not in blooming spring? 
You come too late in field and wood, 

I dare not take the gift you bring. 


I tore its beauty from my breast, 

I strewed its blossoms on the sod, 
But tenderly I laid to rest 

In keeping safe its slender rod. 


Ah me! how golden was its glow; 
It lighted up my somber dress, 
And seemed upon my life to throw — 
A reflex of its loveliness. 


One brought me bitter-sweet that day: 
“Alas!” I cried, “the gift is meet!” 
I threw the golden-rod away, 
And now I wear the bitter-sweet. 


Danske Dandridge. 
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U. S. GRANT AND 


A CoMPARISON, BY A 


LUTARCH, after writing the lives of two 
persons like Agesilaus and Pompey, or 
Aristides and the elder Cato, says the next 
thing is to compare them and bring together 
the points in which they chiefly disagree. 

While Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Da- 
vis, on account of the official positions they 
held, as well as by reason of their great ability 
and force of character, will, doubtless, for all 
time occupy the most prominent place in the 
political history of America for the four years 
covered by the civil war, it is equally certain 
that U.S. Grant and Robert E. Lee will always 
be recognized as the most distinguished of the 
great captains whose achievements and failures 
constitute the military history of the most for- 
midable unsuccessful rebellion on record. 

Though both of them were trained in the 
same military school, belonged to the same 
army, and served in the only war in which 
their country was engaged during their lives 
prior to the war of the Rebellion, yet in re- 
spect of lineage, family associations, and sur- 
roundings they were not at all alike. While it 
is true that Grant’s name is one of the most 
honorable in Scottish history, it is equally true 
that his own family had no public recerd, his 
father being a tradesman and his ancestry un- 
distinguished, almost unknown. 

Of Lee, on the contrary, it can be truly said, 
there has been no American whose name and 
family have been more illustrious. From the 
time of Charles the First, when his ancestor, 
Richard Lee, came to America and became the 
secretary of the commonwealth under Sir 
William Berkeley, Governor, there has been no 
period in the two centuries and a half since in 
which the Lees have not been among the most 
distinguished citizens of Virginia. A Lee was 
the first native governor of the commonwealth; 
a Lee moved the adoption in the Colonial Con- 
vention of the Declaration of Independence; 
a Lee, by the unanimous vote of Congress, de- 
livered the funeral eulogy upon Washington, 
and uttered the forever memorable words, sub- 
limely comprehensive of the highest human 
greatness, “ First in war, first in peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 

The general moral maxim, de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum—of the dead speak only praise—has nio 
rightful place in history, and, moreover, has no 


ROBERT E. LEE. 


NorTHERN SOLDIER. 


need to be observed even by the panegyrist of 
either Grant or Lee. 

There has been as yet no critical or even im- 
partial biography written of either of them. 
In reading some of those extant, we are re- 
minded of Plutarch’s comment upon Xeno- 
phons account of the victories of Agesilaus: 
“ Xenophon has the privilege allowed him that 
he may write or speak what he pleases in favor 
of his heroes.” 

It has often been asserted by intelligent men, 
soldiers, and civilians, who knew him well, and 
were familiar with his military career, that 
Grant was not a man of high endowments, and 
that his military renown, upon which his sub- 
sequent political eminence mainly rested, was 
largely due to accident; that the illness of Gen- 
eral Smith before the battle of Shiloh prevented 
him from taking command in the place of Gen- 
eral Grant, who had been relieved by order of 
General Halleck. But it is equally probable 
that, but for the shell that crippled Johnston at 
Seven Pines, Lee would not have the place in 
history he will now always hold. 

It may be true that there was nothing in 
Grant’s known character and antecedents upon 
which to rest a prophecy of his future renown. 
Yet from absolute obscurity, in a single year by 
his own acts, he rose above all the generals in 
the Western Union Armies, and from an un- 
known clerk in a country-store, in three years 
he made himself the most conspicuous military 
figure in the whole world; a soldier command- 
ing larger armies and infinitely more powerful 
in destructive force than the armies of Alex- 
ander, Cesar, and Napoleon combined. After 
all the truest psychometers to measure military 
genius are the standards taken from the enemy. 
Yet all soldiers know how much there is in 
war, especially as applied to officers, of what 
we call luck; and it can not be denied that, in 
some respects, Grants’s career furnishes remark- 
able illustration of this truth. 

His fame began with Donelson; yet the com- 
pleteness of his victory there was equally to his 
credit and to the discredit of the enemy, for, 
had Stonewall Jackson commanded in place 
of Buckner, no one believes that Donelson 
would not have been either evacuated or de- 
fended. 


Moreover, had Shiloh been Grant’s first bat- 
(279) 
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tle it would have been his last; for it was the 
reputation of Donelson that carried him over 
the disaster at Shiloh. A commander, who, 
knowing he is liable to be attacked by an equal 
if not superior foe before reinforcements shall 
reach him, and yet who neglects to intrench, 
and thereby suffers terrible and unnecessary 
loss in repulsing the enemy, could hardly trust 
to such a victory for promotion or even for jus- 
tification. But General Smith was too old and 
ill to be ambitious for the highest command— 
Sherman, Sheridan, McPherson, and Logan 
were yet undistinguished —and Washburn, 
who had the ear of the President, insisted that 
Grant, so far as we could judge, was after all 
the best General we had. Yet, had the result 
at Shiloh been what it might have been under 
a more vigilant commander, it would have in- 
spired such confidence both in the country and 
army that a year and a quarter would not have 
elapsed between Shiloh and Vicksburg. 

For in that year, with over two hundred 
thousand men in the Western armies, the best 
equipped and as brave as any commander could 
desire, we had accomplished nothing. The 
men, as always, did good fighting at Corinth 
and Luka, but seemingly to no purpose. The 
press of the country blamed the government 
for failure in the field, and demanded the ap- 
pointment of competent commanders, and in- 
sisted that the army should go ahead and con- 
quer the Rebellion. The Western farmers knew 
their boys would fight if they had a chance, 
and win if ably commanded. But the govern- 
ment did not know whom to trust, and dare not 
command the army to advance. But Grant 
feared the guns that lined the shore at Vicks- 
burg. Precious months were spent in trying 
to dig that canal, that floated gold up to near 
three hundred, but would not float the troops 
past the batteries. Finally, the country talked 
so loud and threateningly that he was compelled 
to either resign or get behind Vicksburg in some 
way. On the first trial he found he could pass 
the city with his transports. He might have 
done so months before. Hannibal, Frederick, 
or Napoleon would have invested Vicksburg 
in 1862. 

Thus, in the summer of 1862 and the winter 
following, while Lee was driving McClellan 
from before Richmond, defeating Pope at Ma- 
nassas, and Burnside at Fredericksburg, and 
was even threatening Washington itself, Grant 
was accomplishing nothing to relieve the gloom 
that was settling over the country. Up to this 
time, at any rate, he had not exhibited to the 


country the really great military talents which 
Sherman, McPherson, and +Logan, his ablest 
generals, could already see that he possessed. 
But when, against’ the advice of all his gen- 
erals, he began the Vicksburg campaign, his 
bold, rapid, brilliant strategy, all his own, which 
resulted in the speedy downfall of the great 
stronghold of the Rebellion in the West, dem- 
onstrated his real greatness as a commander, 
and filled the country with enthusiastic confi- 
dence in his ability to cope successfully with 
the ablest of the Western Confederate Gen- 
erals, 

The Vicksburg campaign did more than 
this; it changed, as if by magic, the morale 
of the opposing armies, transferring to the 
Union troops the hitherto confidence of the 
Confederate soldier. In doing this, Grant 
made certain the ultimate downfall of the Re- 
bellion. Missionary Ridge confirmed that con- 
fidence, notwithstanding the blunders of the 
enemy as much as the genius of the Union 
General made that victory easier than he ex- 
pected. Donelson, Vicksburg, and Missionary 
Ridge were the chief laurels with which Grant 
was crowned when he went to meet Lee. 

The war had been in progress for a year be- 
fore Lee had done any thing worthy of the 
public expectation of him. His West Virginia 
campaign against Rosecrans had even damaged 
the reputation he had gained in Mexico years 
before. But the battle of Fair Oaks, in May, 
1862, showed the Army of Northern Virginia 
that the loss of Johnston was not, as they sup- 
posed, irreparable. The seven days of carnage 
ending at Malvern Hill—in which terrible bat- 
tles, almost unexampled in history, one is at a 
loss which more to admire, the heroism of the 
persistent attack or the stubborn masterly 
defense and retreat—changed the hope of the 
Southern soldiers into enthusiastic confidence 
in their new commander. The second Manas- 
sas, in August, qualified later by Antietam, but 
followed by Fredericksburg in December, closed 
a campaign which left no doubt to the extraor- 
dinary resources and talents of General Lee. 
The victory at Chancellorsville in the succeed- 
ing May was not forgotten even in the great 
disaster that followed so soon at Gettysburg, 
so that, when the campaign of 1863 closed, Lee 
was universally regarded as the ablest of the 
Confederate commanders. It must, however, 
be admitted that the Maryland campaign which 
ended in the battle on Antietam, was both a po- 
litical and military blunder. The immediate 
retreat of the Confederate commander across 
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the Potomac, after sustaining a loss in battle 
he could not afford, was the first serious dam- 
per upon the exuberant and well-earned con- 
fidence in its own invincible prowess of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Still more inde- 
fensible, both from a political and military 
stand-point, and far more disastrous to the 
Southern cause, was the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania, so suddenly and successfully arrested by 
General. Meade at Gettysburg, which battle was 
a strategic blunder on the part of General Lee, 
and a real defeat, however leisurely, masterly, 
and successful his retreat. When he found that 
the Federal commander, from whatever cause, 
by whomsoever’s fault, had with a superior 
force secured much the advantage in position, 
he should have withdrawn from Gettysburg and 
awaited the attack upon more equal ground, as 
counseled to do by his ablest generals. The 
third day’s battle there, in which he vainly 
hurled his heroic columns against Hancock’s 
intrenchments upon Cemetery Hill, and sacri- 
ficed the flower of his army in a charge glori- 
ous and immortal as any thing in history, but 
futile and fatal, will forever remain a cloud on 
the military fame of General Lee, and marked 
the turning point in the Confederate cause. 
Yet his conduct there was but the exaggera- 
tion of the very quality which distinguished 
both Lee and Grant, and made them great; 
that is, unwavering confidence, unfaltering res- 
olution, the one indispensable quality, and al- 
ways predominant in all the great captains of 
history. In battle the real conqueror is with- 
out sentiment or pity, and knows that war is 
cruelty personified; that success and suffering 
are leagued together. With him the moral 
questions have all been settled before he puts 
on his sword. Lee saw and confessed the mis- 
take of Gettysburg, and, in a silent agony of 
sympathy with his brave men, took all the 
blame. They forgave, trusted, and loved him 
still. 

It must be admitted that when the two great 
captains met face to face upon the Rapidan, in 
May, 1864, Lee’s reputation rested upon more 
battles fought, bloody, terrible battles, and vic- 
tories won against greater odds, than could be 
claimed for Grant. 

For three long years the whole power of the 
Federal government, with its unlimited re- 
sources, had not been able to reach the capital 
of the Confederacy, and when Grant took com- 
mand of all the Northern armies, Richmond 
seemed to be really less in danger than Wash- 
ington. 

Vor. II.—19. 


The maxim, “better is the place of the de- 
fendant,” is as true in war as in law, and is es- 
pecially applicable in a country like that be- 
tween the Rapidan and the James. Moreover, 
modern earthworks, defended by modern artil- 
lery and repeating rifles, are much more diffi- 
cult of successful assault than were Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, or Albuera, where Wellington won 
so much renown in his Peninsular campaign. 

When Grant crossed the Rapidan he found 
he had a different army, under a much abler 
leader, to contend with than any he had met 
before. In the battle of the Wilderness, after 
repeated attacks, in which the Union troops, 
led by the ablest corps and division command- 
ers, displayed prodigies of heroic, stubborn 
valor, and covered the ground for miles with 
the dead of both armies, Grant was repulsed, 
defeated, and compelled to retreat, and leave 
the field in possession of the enemy; and the 
killed, wounded, and missing of the Union 
army largely outnumbered the Confederate 
loss. But Grant was determined; he was un- 
used to defeat; he proposed to “fight it out on 
that line, if it took all summer,” regardless, 
seemingly, of the fearful cost. For the first 
time in his life, however, he tried to avoid the 
enemy, and by a flank movement to reach 
Spottsylvania Court-house. But wher he ar- 
rived there and was prepared to assault, Lee 
was ready, intrenched, and awaiting the as- 
sault, which was as heroic, as persistent, as 
deadly as that in the Wilderness, and as un- 
successful. At the expense of over fifty thou- 
sand men Grant learned that in that kind of 
warfare Lee was invincible. The battle at 
Cold Harbor, fought within a month, ended 
the bloodiest campaign in history, and the 
‘Federal General, abandoning the attempt to 
take Richmond by assault, withdrew to the 
south of the James, and began the long cam- 
paign of siege and starvation. 

He could have placed his army south of the 
James three months sooner than he did, and 
without the loss of the sixty thousand men 
who fought their last battle between the Rapi- 
dan and the James, and that, too, without dan- 
ger to Washington. 

After the siege of Richmond began the re- 
peated and unavailing assaults of the Union 
army upon the Confederate lines, extending 
as they did for a distance of over thirty miles, 
and defended by less than fifty thousand men, 
are the best evidence of the skill of their com- 
mander, as well as the valor of the besieged. 
Not until the following year, and until his 
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base of supplies was threatened by other con- 
verging Union armies, was Lee compelled to 
evacuate the city. 

Had it not been for the approach of Sher- 
man from the south, and the brilliant and ef- 
fective campaign of Sheridan, in which he 
easily routed the force sent by Lee to protect 
his communication with Lynchburg, there is 
no telling how long the Confederate capital 
might have held out. 

The defense of Richmond will always stand 
out in history as one of the most remarkable 
military achievements of any age. 

It is true that Grant’s men had confidence 
in their commander, and in his ultimate suc- 
cess; it is not true that they had equal confi- 
dence in his strategy. His pounding methods, 
so prodigal of life, inspired no personal enthu- 
siasm or attachment. Lee, on the contrary, 
had the profoundest sympathy, even the heart- 
felt affection of his men. They would die for 
him even sooner than for the cause on which 
they had staked their all. He embodied their 
ideal, both of manhood and military skill. 

The Confederate camp was full of stories, 
either true or apocryphal, proving his personal 
sympathy with them in their sufferings, and 
his masterly superiority as a general. This 
enthusiastic confidence in a measure supplied 
the place of numbers and achieved victories 
where only defeat seemed inevitable. In this 
highest military quality that inspires the un- 
questioning devotion of his soldiers, Lee was 
indeed one of the most remarkable generals 
of any age. 

In comparing the military career of those 
two men, the historian of another generation 
will say that they were strikingly alike in those 


characteristics that lie at the foundation of 


military success, in quiet confidence, in that 
combination of moral and physical courage, 
that heroic persistence which no calamity can 
defeat, which feels the assurance of victory in 
the very hour of disaster. He will also say 
that in mental power, in the capacity for rapid 
combination, in strategic invention, which is 
seen in the skillful disposition of his troops 
before and in battle, in the genius that enables 
a general with inferior numbers to gain the 
stronger position, and to have more men at the 
critical point and moment, and especially in 
the power of personally inspiring his men to 
endure and achieve, Lee was beyond question 
the greater commander. 

In character they had many points of re- 
semblance. Each was modest and unassum- 


ing; and while fully realizing the vast respon- 
sibility resting upon him, involving life and 
empire, and conscious that his every act and 
utterance were looked at and listened to by 
the whole world with intensest interest, yet 
neither of them betrayed a sign of faltering 
or ever exhibited the least spirit of arrogance 
or vainglory. Both of them were men of the 
highest integrity, und were equally incorrupti- 
ble; both were devoted husbands, and kind, 
indulgent fathers; both were statesmen of the 
largest views, comprehending the issues of the 
war, and the terms and value of the peace that 
followed. 

Grant knew that the wisest political policy 
dictated the speediest reconstruction of the 
Federal Union. His statesmanship was much 
more comprehensive than the partisan spirit 
that sought to control him. Lee, too, felt that 
the highest duty of the Southern patriot was 
to set the example of loyalty, and to labor for 
the industrial recuperation of the South under 
the new régime of free labor. Thus far in 
character they were not unlike. 

Grant could see nothing unbecoming in the 
reputed greatest military commander in the 
world, and the ex-President of the United 
States, engaging in various money-making 
ventures (sometimes carelessly lending his 
name to commercial schemes that would not 
bear investigation), and in accepting all sorts 
of gifts from a house to a box of cigars. He 
knew he was incorruptible, and he could not 
understand why, even when President, he 
should deny his grateful admirers the pleasure 
of giving. In this respect how different the 
character and conduct of Lee! With him the 
most refined dignity, the most sensitive deli- 
cacy, dominated all other feelings and con- 
trolled his whole conduct of life. 

Reared in luxury, with his patrimony seri- 
ously impaired by the war, almost without in- 
come, and obliged to labor for the support of 
his old age, he nevertheless steadfastly declined 
all gifts. No moneyed consideration and no 
friendly interest could induce him to lend his 
name to the promotion of any private com- 
mercial enterprise. During the war he had 
his table supplied only with the rations the 
soldiers ate, and refused the gift of a house 
offered him by the citizens of Richmond. 
After the war, as the President of Washington 
College, he declined to accept any addition to 
his meager salary, because the college needed 
teachers, apparatus, and books. Though brill- 
iant and tempting offers were made him, he 
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felt it unbecoming in a great commander to 
engage in commercial pursuits. He was al- 
ways loyal in sentiment and conduct to the 
dignity of the cause he had served. 

In Grant, sincere and enlightened patriotism 
was superior to all meaner passions, and he 
cherished no feeling of animosity toward the 
people so lately in rebellion. He was indeed 
a man of tender heart and warm personal 
attachments, which last often blinded him to 
the vices of his real and pretended friends. 
But he was also a man of strong personal ani- 
mosities, a thorough and consistent hater where 
he felt that he had been wronged; sometimes, 
too, when only his measures had been opposed 
and defeated. Therefore, when in power he 
was sometimes unjust. In some respects he 
was a very human great man. In these re- 
spects Lee was much his superior; in fact, by 
this high test of human greatness Lee stands 
out as one of the noblest characters in Ameri- 
can history. He was absolutely incapable of 
cherishing personal animosity or the spirit of 
revenge, not from weakness, but from loftiest 
controlling principle. His humanity was re- 
sponsive to every suffering, whether of man or 
brute. He stooped in battle to replace in its 
nest a young bird that his cannon had shaken 
from the tree. 

Grant ordered his soldiers to lay waste the 
country he invaded, so that it might furnish 
no support to the Confederate armies. Lee, 
while in Pennsylvania, ordered the arrest and 
punishment of any of his soldiers who should 


be found guilty of taking or injuring the prop- 
erty of any citizen. 

Grant had little use for books, and found his 
recreation in business and in social and domes- 
tic life. Lee, equally social and domestic, en- 
joyed the best classic literature, and delighted 
in the study of science. In mental resources 
and scholarly tastes they were wholly unlike. 
Thus were they in life and health. 

The memorabilia of Grant, spoken from his 
death-chair in the long agony of dissolution, 
have added much to the value of the legacy he 
has left his country. To Stoic and Christian 
alike his death will forever be the most affect- 
ing illustration of heroic philosophy and Chris- 
tian faith. To the exultant North, flushed 
with victory and desiring revenge, he had pro- 
claimed in the hour of triumph, “ Let us have 
peace;” and he died with that prayer for his 
country upon his lips. 

The closing years of Lee’s life recall what 
Plato says of the nobility, wisdom, and clem- 
ency of the great Socrates. His memorable 
words at Appomatox, spoken to his sorrow- 
ing comrades about to depart for their ravaged, 
desolate homes, interpret the high complete- 
ness of the character of this most remarkable 
man: “Human virtue should be equal to hu- 
man calamity.” This noble sentiment, his 
parting benediction to his army, so completely 
illustrated in his own life, and in the loyalty 
and prosperity of the South, will forever at- 
test the beneficent influence of his great ex- 


ample. Henry Strong. 


BONO BARCALDE. 


ONO BARCALDE believed that the com- 
B plications of European politics grouped 
themselves in some wise about his fruit stand. 
He also believed that the unity of his “Italia,” 
whose name he pronounced with such a linger- 
ing liquidity of tone, depended in no small 
degree upon his own activity. Bono Barcalde 
was not a conceited man, he was merely a little 
vain, and his faith in himself and his love for 
his native land, were both so closely connected, 
and both so sincere, that the few who knew 
him well merged the one in kindly apprecia- 
tion of the other. 

Bono had so long been in the habit of telling 
what he would do if he were “plass in dair 


positione of meestair Beesmar-rck,” or of King 
Somebody, or Prince Somebody, or of Queen 
Veecto-orea, that he had by an indefinable 
process of psychological development, evolved 
himself into the chief executive authority of a 
European power of the first magnitude. This 
process had, to a certain degree, been aided 
by the utter ignorance of his associates of 
all questions, even the most important, that 
claimed the attention and skill of foreign dip- 
lomats. These questions were the daily prob- 
lems of Bono’s active mind, and he projected 
himself into their solution with the earnestness 
of a true man of affairs. 

The poor fellow had a history which was 
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never known; there was, also, a vague degree 
of romance in his life, but some of his friends 
doubted if Bono himself could have run a 
dividing line between the two. When he first 
attracted attention he had already opened, or 
rather organized and equipped, a fruit stand; 
and, before he could be fairly classed, he had 
drawn attention from his own immediate per- 
sonality by almost precipitating Italy into a 
war with Austria. It need scarcely be re- 
marked that Bono would now be a prominent 
and active member of the “Italia Irridenta” 
party. In answer to a question as to his origin, 
his reply had been: “From vair I been? Yo 
kno’ Victor Emanuello? I am ov Italia—I 
am Piemontese.” To most, in fact to all of 
his listeners, this was definite. Austria and 
France and Italy were to them the names of 
large foreign places—presumably cities or small 
districts of land as thickly settled as American 
towns. Naturally all Italians were from Italy, 
unless they happened to be from Rome or 
Naples. 

Being asked once if he were from Rome, he 
had struck his breast fiercely and said: 

“Non, non. Thair pope ees ov Rome; I am 
ov Tureen.” The sharp contrast, however, was 
lost upon the interrogator. 

Bono led a quiet, peaceable life. He sub- 
scribed to but one newspaper, which came to 
him at long intervals from abroad. It was 
observed that always, after the receipt of this 
periodical, Bono was serious and non-commu- 
nicative for several days. For the rest, he 
read a dingy and tattered volume descriptive 
of the adventures and life of Garibaldi; be- 
sides this, he occasionally borrowed a morning 
paper to read the foreign telegrams; this, how- 
ever, happened but rarely, and he never re- 
turned the paper he had borrowed in less than 
a week. The lender inferred from this that 
Bono could not read well; in fact, he had 
once confessed to one whose paper he had 
kept unusually long: 

“TI read nawt dair Inglees wail, nor, nawt 
wail; but Italie! I read Italie so wail. Yo 
don’t—nor? I can wr-write, too; ha, yo 
shood say ’ow I wr-write; nawt long-long lige 
yo papair, but shutt, quick, lige air gener-ral 
wood wr-write avtair he ween air badle.” 

Bono at first was,a kind of curiosity in his 
neighborhood. Then, as it was discovered that 
he talked much of kings and princes and gen- 
erals and the pope, he became the rage, the 
fashion, as it were, and his neighbors bought 
liberally of his fruits; liberally at least for 


their means. But public opinion rarely occu- 
pies itself for long, even with the greatest, and 
in time Bono became one of the figures of the 
quarter in which he lived, and to a certain ex- 
tent lost his individuality in the larger life of 
the street of which his stand of fruits was one 
of the constituent parts. His neighbors did 
not desert him or spurn him, but they admitted 
him to fellowship, and this of course precluded 
all question as to greatness. This fact never 
became patent to Bono; he was always, if 
listened to at all, listened to politely and with 
acquiescence. The little drama of his life was 
playing to empty benches, but this he failed to 
notice. The first four acts had already passed, 
and the fifth was soon to close the drama with 
the day. 

Among the acquaintances who had fallen to- 
his share was a boy about fourteen years of 
age, who passed his stand regularly both in 
going to and returning from school. Who he 
was, and what his name, beyond Jack, Bono 
never inquired; perhaps he never thought of 
inquiring. Their acquaintance had begun under 
rather inauspicious circumstances; but it may 
have been that it thrived the better for that 
reason. 

Bono, on hot afternoons when business was 
dull, generally indulged in a short nap, which 
he took lying on a narrow table that ran the 
length of the little booth which opened into 
the street display of fruits, four times the width 
of the booth itself. During these naps Bono 
justified an old adage in being quiet and mild; 
but if suddenly awakened he was apt to imag- 
ine that he had just been engaged in profound 
meditation, which had now been dissipated be- 
yond hope of recovery. Naturally the in- 
stinctive philosophy of relations demanded an 
equilibrium of cause and effect. If this were 
laeking, or were tardy in showing itself, Bono’s 
spleen was more than apt to escape through 
his tongue, and not seldom to the great trepi- 
dation of the offender. He had a habit on 
these occasions of hopping up from his table 
with a penetrating chree-e-isto! and stamping 
his feet and cursing in such a manner that the 
most stolid could see that he was vexed. 

Before the occasion alluded to Jack had sev- 
eral times passed Bono’s stand, but the Fates 
that dispense nickels and dimes had never 
before, at least since Bono’s time, allotted to 
Jack such a surplus beyond the necessary pur- 
chase of marbles, tops, and balls, as to allow 
him the luxury of bananas and nuts; but on 
this particular occasion Jack’s fortunes were 
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at high tide, and he had a quarter. In all the 
course of his life Jack had never had as many 
bananas as he could eat, and with a reckless- 
ness that came from a consciousness of the fact 
that he would never be called on to account 
for its expenditure, he determined to invest 
the whole quarter in his favorite fruit. 

With this resolve Jack entered Bono’s stand, 
and, seeing him asleep on his table, caught him 
by the heel, tilted it high in air, and let it fall 
heavily back. The effect was electrical; the 
two parts of Bono’s body flew to right angles 
with each other like a half-opened knife, and 
his eyes flashed like a rat’s peeping out of a 
hole. Seeing who it was and imagining a sale 
of a nickel’s worth of nuts, he sprang to his 
feet like a squirrel, and began hopping about, 
waving his hands and swearing in Italian. 

“ Boyhee, boyhee! wat yo do? I sayee, 
wat yo do? I am buzee—so buzee you can’t 
kno’; and yo keel, yes, yo keel my thods. Sac- 
ramento! yo air air ba-ad, ba-ad boyhee. Wat 
yo want?” 

Jack’s nerves were too well balanced, and 
too hardened to exhibitions of anger from per- 
secuted Chinamen and enraged street-car driv- 
ers, to sustain any decided shock from so mild 
an explosion. The native element was strong 
in him, and he broke into a laugh. 

“Well, if yon ain’t one!” he said, as his 
laugh subsided into a grin; “what was you 
busy at, Dago?” 

“Yo cood nawt undairstand. Wat yo want?” 

“What a Dago it is!” answered Jack patron- 
izingly. “I want some of them bananas there; 
how many ’ll you give for a quarter?” 

“My name nawt name Dago, young meestair. 
I am Meestair Bono Giuseppe Barcalde.” 

“Oh, well! let her drop,” replied Jack, irrev- 
erently. “How many’ll you give for a quar- 
ter?” 

“Tree for ’e dime, seven for ’e quarter.” 

“No, eight,” higgled Jack. 

Bono pulled one from the bunch, and then 
hesitated. 

“Were tha-at quarter?” 

Jack understood the laws of fruit stands, 
and produced his money, a small green slip 
of paper. Bono took it and stuffed it in his 
breeches pocket. He gave Jack nine bananas, 
adding, as he gave him the ninth, which was 
very small: 

“Tha-at ees baycause I spoke quickly.” 

Jack accepted the compromise and the ba- 


~nana, and seated himself on Bono’s table to 


eat his fruit. He peeled one after another with 


decreasing avidity, until he had eaten seven, 
occasionally swinging his foot, and now and 
then glancing at Bono, who sat at the other 
end of the table. Finally he said: 

“T believe I ’most got ‘nuff. Putty good.” 

“ Yo lige bananny?” 

“Yes, so so,” said Jack, sarcastically, “about 
seven at atime. How many can you eat?” 

“TI nor eat bananny. I eat bret an’ cheese, 
an’ saw-arsage. No likee bananny.” 

“Well, confound your buttons!” answered 
Jack, amazed, “ what do you sell ’em for?” 

“T mage money; I mage leeving. Too much 
bananny. Yo nor lige bananny for breakfas’, 
12 o’glock at ni-ight, eh?” 

“T don’t know, I ain’t tried it.” 

“Yo wood nawt lige it. In Italie I lige 
bananny—nor say mainee, but ’ere I say too 
mainee.” 

« What kind of a place is Italy, any how?” 
asked Jack, peeling another banana. 

“’Ow yo wood sayee wat ki-ind of plass ees 
Italie?” ejaculated Bono. “Italie ees air la-arge, 
la-large countree. I wood bay fole tor sayee 
Italie ees air ki-ind ov plass. Wat ki-ind yo 
main ?” 

“ Well, now, ’tain’t big as America, is it?” 

«“ Nawt quite.” 

“TI should say not! How do folks get along 
over there? Do they understand each other 
when they talk?” 

Bono looked amazed. 

“ Yo air nawt air sma-art boyhee. ‘Ow yo 
git along in Ameriga? Wail we dor thair same 
in our linguaggio.” 

“In America we talk English. I reckon 
you all in Italy don’t talk English?” replied 
Jack, tentatively. 

“Absurdeetay! we talk Italie, Italiano.” 

“T reckon so,” answered Jack, as if still in 
doubt. “But Ill bet a quart-of-a-dollar I 
could give you something to say to one of ’em 
you could n’t say to save your life, with me to 
watch you.” 

This was beyond the grasp of Bono’s com- 
prehension. 

“Yo air giocose,” he said. Then as a new 
idea struck him he asked, “Dor yo gor tor 
skole?” 

“Don’t I, though ?” answered Jack, with em- 
phasis. “I’m in the Sixth Reader, man, and I 
can do partial payments almost.” 

“ Tha-at ees vairy gode,” replied Bono, know- 
ingly. “Yo shood learn quick wile yo air 
boyhee. Youth ees thair time tor mage yor 
studees.” 


“So they say,” replied Jack. 

“In Italie, tha-at was ba-ad for me; I cood 
gor tor vairy leedle skole. I can learn nor 
mo-ore, nor mo-ore. I am sorree, sor sorree. 
But it was nawt my fault. It was thair fault 
ov thair Pope ov Rome, it was his fault an’ I av’ 
nawt foregave ’im. Thair pope an’ me, we air 
ennemico, we lige nawt own anorther.” 

“ The pope? why he’s a preacher, man! What 
has he got to do with every-day schools?” 

“Yo do nawt kno’ thair Pope ov Rome?” 

“ No, I can’t say I do; but I’ve heard of him 
often enough. Do you know him?” 

“Tate ’im, I Italiano Catolico, I ’ate thair 
Pope ov Rome, lige thair diavol ’ate thair gross 
so!” replied Bono, fiercely, making the sign of 
the cross. 

“ What do you do that for?” asked Jack, in 
bewilderment, not understanding the gestures 
typifying the crucifixion. Bono failed to hear 
the question. 

“Bah! I shood av been at Veela Franca! I 
wood av show thair Pope ov Rome tha-at he 
was air predicateur an’ pray-chair, nawt air 
ke-ing. It was gra-and peetee I was nawt at 
Veela Franca.” 

What's he done to you?” 

“ Mo-ore than I cood sayee in awl my li-ife.” 
Bono said this in a sorrowful, almost dreamy 
voice, as his head fell forward on his breast. He 
sat in silent reverie for a moment, while Jack 
looked at him in curious surprise. Directly he 
lifted his head and gazed at Jack with a sad, 
half-yearning look. 

“Yo air boyhee! I am air man. I can nor 
mo-ore forevair bay air boyhee.” Jack thought 
he saw a tear in Bono’s eye, and his voice 
sounded as if his lip might be trembling as he 
continued: 

“TI ’av nor boyhee ov my own, tha-at wood 
mage me air boyhee own mo-ore time. I ’av 
nor leedle boyhee; I don’t kno’; may bee I’av 
nor leedle gi-irl; I don’t kno’, I can’t tell.” 

“You got a wife?” asked Jack sympathetic- 
ally. Bono seemed to rouse himself, and turned 
savagely toward Jack. 

“Wat tha-at ees yo’r business? I got air 
wife—I nor got own; what thair deefrenz to 
yo?” Then, as it occurred to him he was at 
fault, he changed his tone to one of great ten- 
derness, and said: “I be-eg yo’r indulgenz, 
yor perdon. I did not thi-ink wat I sayd. Yo 
air ni-ice boyhee; I lige talk weeth yo.” 

Jack had gotten up to go. He stuffed the 
bag, in which one banana still remained, in his 
pocket and stepped out of the booth. 
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“All right; next time I get a quarter I'll 
think of you,” replied Jack with an air of mill- 
ions. Bono’s self possession had returned. 

“Yo loog lige my boyhee; an wen yo come, 
I led yo have banany che-eap, so vairy che-eap.” 

This was the beginning of an association 
that shortly ripened into familiarity. Jack 
spent all of his money at Bono’s stand, and 
Bono sold to Jack at the bottom of the market. 
Bono took a great interest in Jack’s progress 
at school, and although Jack frequently used 
the little cuddy of a room at the rear when 
playing “hookey,” as he phrased it—staying 
away from school without permission—Bono 
never failed to lecture him on his delinquency, 
and to urge him to study in order to become a 
great man in his own country. One day he 
said to him: 

“’Ow long yo thi-ink I leeve yet?” 

“There you get me,” replied Jack. “You 


ain’t so old. I know a man eighty years old; - 


but he’s bigger than you.” 

“Yo thi-ink yo be man bayfore I di-ee?” 

“T don’t reckon it’ll be so very long before 
I’m a man; I’m tall as you now, ’most.” 

“Wen yo man, I mage yo dor somethi-ing 
for me. I payee yo, not banany, but mornay. 
Yo dor it?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, cracking a filbert with 
his teeth, and then dropping the fragments of 
the shell in his hand to find the kernel, “I 
reckon so. I don’t suppose it’ll be so awful 
hard.” 

“Non, non, non! nawt ha-ard, essee.” 

“TI don’t reckon I could do it now?” asked 
Jack. 

Bono laughed. “Nawt yet; Giovane too 
young. Yo cood nawt undairstand; baysides, 
you must lern Italiano.” 

Jack looked uncomfortable and suspicious. 
Learning Italian meant more study, and he 
labored under the impression that he was 
already doing his duty in legitimate channels. 
The suggestion made him feel as if Bono were 
harboring treasonable thoughts against him. 

“Well, now, I don’t know about that. I 
ain’t learned Latin yet, and that allers comes 
first, you know.” 

“But yo can learn essee, vairy essee weeth 
me. I will ta-alk with you all thair time 
Italiano.” 

Jack, who began to feel a kind of wrathful 
despair, changed the topic of conversation to 
a discussion of the fruit crop. 

After this, day after day and week after 
week passed without Bono’s alluding to the 
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subject of teaching Jack Italian, or to the 
thing he wished him to do when a man. Jack 
was glad enough of the silence on the first 
point, but his curiosity was piqued to aggra- 
vation to know what it was Bono wanted him 
to do, and for which he would pay him money. 
He would have given all his pocket money for 
a month to have found out. 

Bono appeared to have forgotten that he had 
even mentioned the subject to Jack; but the 
latter felt morally certain he had not forgotten 
it. His interest in Jack’s progress at school 
was unabated; every Friday evening that 
Jack showed him a card with the figure ten at 
the bottom, he received a gratuity of one ba- 
nana. Jack had explained the meaning of 
those figures to Bono, and he had patted him 
approvingly on the head as he gave him the 
first banana. After this a Friday evening 
rarely passed without Jack showing Bono the 
figures on his card, which indicated he had 
done well during the week. Bono’s constant 
exhortation was : 

“Be air gre-eat man, air sma-art man; but 
yo must studee.” 

Some months after the conversation which 
had excited Jack’s lively curiosity, in the early 
spring of the year following the summer when 
Jack had bought his first bananas of Bono, an 
incident occurred which gave the former a 
kind of tangible foot-hold for the location of 
his curiosity, a kind of center-point of surmise. 
Jack, with increasing intimacy, had made him- 
self more and more at home with Bono, and in 
cold weather frequently entered Bono’s private 
apartment in the rear of his booth. Apart- 
ment was rather an expansive title for a room 
which could at most accommodate with ease 
three people of moderate physical develop- 


ment, but it was Bono’s own term, and he best _ 


knew its deserts. The furniture of this apart- 
ment was scanty but sufficient. It contained 
one chair with wooden bottom, one three-leg- 
ged stool, a long, narrow trunk or coffer stud- 
ded with rows of bright brass knobs, a tiny 
table, and a cot capable of being folded up. 
In addition to this was a kind of cupboard, or 
cassettone, as Bono called it, in one corner of 
the room, in which he kept what little edibles 
he had, and under which were a dripping-pan, 
a skillet, and coffee-pot. A small upright stove 
was in the middle of the apartment, and served 
the double purpose of keeping Bono warm and 
cooking his food occasionally, also roasting his 
pea-nuts. After having gained entrance to 
this little place, Jack had been enraptured with 


the romance of the idea of living in such a 
Robinson Crusoe manner in the very midst of 
every-day life. For the first time he began to 
regard Bono as enviable beyond merely the 
unlimited possession of bananas, nuts, peaches, 
and the like, and perhaps, also, for the first 
time he began to regard Bono as a human be- 
ing like other human beings. Before he had 
been unable to think of him otherwise than as 
a kind of animal, whose attempts to imitate 
real people were about on a par with his long- 
drawn attempts to speak English. 

One Saturday Jack was in this little place 
roasting pea-nuts for Bono, who was in front 
attending to some customers; when the latter 
came in and opened the trunk. He took out 
a wallet and drew from it a roll of paper bills, 
that to Jack’s wonderment appeared to be 
twice as large as the wallet itself. Having 
changed the bill he had in his hand, Bono 
threw the wallet back and went out again. 
After a minute he returned, and before shut- 
ting the lid of the trunk he stood over it as if 
in revery. Jack knew him too well to inter- 
rupt him at such times, and quietly waited, 
stirring the pea-nuts slowly with one hand as 
he shaded his face from the heat with the 
other. After a few moments he heard a sob. 

“What’s the matter with the old Dago, 
now?” was Jack’s thought, as he continued 
stirring, without turning around. “Well, if 
he ain’t the durndest old cuss!” 

In a moment Bono turned to Jack, and came 
toward him holding in his hand a large pack- 
age of papers. On one of them Jack saw a 
broad piece of red wax. - 

“Yo say,” began Bono, with suppressed emo- 
tion, “the-ese papairs yo must redd—nawt now 
—wen yo air man. Wen yo air man I will 
’av mooch, mooch monay. I payee yo, yo dor 
wat I sayee!” Then he turned and threw 
them into the trunk and shut down the lid 
with violence. 

“Ah, ’ow I ’ate ’im, an’ thair Pope ov Rome; 
’e ees nor bettair tha-an ’im, thair scorpioné 
an’ thair ragno, they air fren. Boyhee, boyhee, 
don’t yo kno’ ’ow I ’ate ’im, an’ thair man 
tha-at wood nawt gee-ve me jo-osticia. Ven- 
genz; I ’ate ’im bowth!” 

Bono’s little black eyes flashed fiercely be- 
neath their thin rim of eye-brows, and his 
swarthy face grew almost purple as he stamped 
his foot, and cursed and waved his hands in 
spasmodic excitement. Then, as he caught 
sight of Jack’s wondering look, he grew sud- 
denly calm. 
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“Wat air fole Tam! Yo can nawt undair- 
stand; but yo shall, in time.” With this he 
started for the door. “ Wen yo fine-esh, yo call 
me,” he said, as he went out. 

It was clear to Jack from this event that 
Bono hated some one, and that he himself was 
expected to do something when he was old 
enough; perhaps shoot somebody, or put on 
a black mask and do some stabbing with a 
stiletto, which would have a very slender and 
very bright blade, and which he would draw 
from his bosom with a foreign oath. But it 
was also clear that the papers had something 
to do with the affair, and here Jack’s heart sank 
within him. The papers were in Italian, of 
course, and he would have to learn Italian in 
order to read them, or to be in a condition to 
do the stabbing intelligently. 

If Jack had required any additional proof 
of the importance attached to the mysterious 
package of papers by Bono, it would have 
been furnished him a few weeks after he first 
saw them. Bono’s only dissipation was the 
Italian opera, and the only relaxation of his 
dignity was when he, at intervals, whistled 
an Italian air, generally the “Sancta Lucia,” 
or an aria from “Semiramis.” About once a 
year he had an opportunity of hearing an 
Italian opera given by a traveling company, 
and he never failed to take advantage of it. 
It cost him little, as he always took a ticket 
for the least expensive seat he could purchase, 
and it afforded him great pleasure. 

Having on the occasion alluded to gone to 
the opera, he returned rather late and found 
that his apartment had been entered and his 
trunk broken open. The wallet and package 
of papers were both gone. Wild with fear 
and rage, and maddened by his loss, he hur- 
ried immediately to the office of the chief of 
police, and procured the services of two de- 
tectives, muttering a prayer to St. Anthony 
on his way. The promptness of the pursuit 
saved him his stolen goods. Jack saw him 
next morning, pale and haggard, sitting on a 
small box in front of his stand, and muttering 
to himself. In reply to Jack’s questions he 
would say, “Iam ru-een! my proof ees gone.” 

It was impossible to get out of him any 
thing beyond this. While Jack was talking 
to him, one of the two detectives came up, and 
having asked Bono a few questions relative to 
the identity of his wallet, returned it to him 
with the remark that all his money was there. 
If the detective expected any expression of 
gratitude and pleasure he was disappointed. 
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Bono sprang to his feet and, not noticing the 
wallet which the officer extended, exclaimed: 
“But my papairs! were ees my papairs?” 
The detective pressed the wallet in Bono’s 
hand, with the request that he count the con- 
tents. 

“That ees awl ri-ight, I kno’; but I sayee 
my papairs—’av’ yo nawt foun’ them ?” 

“There is a package at the station house, I 
believe.” 

In a second Bono had darted frantically 
away. He returned in about a quarter of an 
hour, his eyes filled with tears of gratification 
and delight. 

“T’av’ it—I ’av’ it—it ees save!” 

Jack was more puzzled than ever to know 
what the package contained. Proofs, Bono 
said; but proofs of what? 

One day Bono received a letter, and his next- 
door neighbor, a maker of raw-hide whips and 
wicker-ware, who had not passed altogether 
unscathed through the examination which fol- 
lowed the theft of Bono’s wallet and papers, 
saw the postman hand it to him. The neigh- 
borhood was soon whispering the fact from 
alley to corner, with the additional details that 
Bono had turned as white as a sheet, and had 
staggered into his booth, cursing and crying 
and stamping his feet till it was frightful for 
a body to hear. The postman, who was cau- 
tiously approached, refused to say whether it 
was an inland or foreign letter, but the neigh- 
borhood had seen enough to know it was the 
latter. Could Bono read it? This raised dis- 
cussion. Some said, yes. Wasn’t it a fact that 
he had occupied a high official position in Eu- 
rope, and had been compelled to fly on account 
of heading a rebellion against the pope? Could 
a man do that and not know how to read? 
Every body knew he could read a newspaper. 

But some said, no. True, it was rejoined, he 
could read a newspaper, but many a man 
could read printing when he could n’t read 
writing, especially in a foreign language. As 
for heading a rebellion, that might be, as also 
that he was a political refugee. Look at the 
Bonapartes and the French nobility; but that 
didn’t prove he could read writing. Didn’t 
some say that Garibaldi, the King of Italy, 
could not sign his own name? Besides, who 
had seen him read this very letter? 

Finally one appeared more knowing than 
the rest—a kind of great pacificator. Both 
parties were right! Bono had gotten his, 
Tony’s, employer to read it first, and Bono 
had been reading it ever since by himself. 
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“And what did Mr. Vetusta say was in the 
letter?” was the eager inquiry. Tony laughed; 
that was easy to answer. “Mr. Vetusta said 
nothing.” “Bah! how disgusting!” was the 
disappointed comment as the party glowered 
at Bono’s neighbor for having lead them into 
such a cul-de-sac. Nothing, of course, could 
be gotten out of Mr. Vetusta. Tony could 
give this assurance, saying in his own brilliant 
way: 

“ When the old man undertakes to be silent 
you could n’t squeeze a letter of the alphabet 
out of him if he was a dictionary.” 

Tony knew this, however, that Mr. Vetusta 
had been to see Bono once a day ever since 
the letter came. This increased the excitement 


.again to fever heat, and all were on the out- 


look to catch just a glimpse of him on one of 
his visits; but the fuel becoming exhausted 
the fire soon subsided, and in a few days, after 
a flicker or two, died wholly out. Bono’s let- 
ter was soon forgotten; it helped him, how- 
ever, to sell a great quantity of fruit to the 
curious. 

Mr. Vetusta was a wine merchant—an Ital- 
ian—and a kind of patriarch among his poorer 
countrymen. His purse was always open to 
them, and his mild temper, suave character, 
and strong probity, joined to his clear-headed 
and practical good sense, made them not only 
esteem but admire and obey him. 

After the receipt of the letter Mr. Vetusta 
frequently visited Bono at his fruit stand, and 
had long and often animated conversations 
with him. Jack seeing him there supposed him 
to be either a book agent or a man with a bill. 
As summer advanced Mr. Vetusta’s visits be- 
came less frequent, and finally ceased alto- 
gether. One day Jack asked Bono who that 
man was. 

“’Oo ’e was?” replied Bono, meditatively. 
“Ah! tha-at was air man—vairy, vairy gode 
man. I kno’ nawt hees lige, but ’e ees too 
gode in something. I can nawt undairstand; 
I stayee ere, I wor-rk, wor-rk, wor-rk; I saff 
monay; I get moss rich; I fine yo, thair boyhee 
wat I wa-ant. Yo gro’, gro’, gro’, an’ learn; 
evrain Freidayee yo bri-ing me teen; yo bay- 
co-ome man; yo learn Italiano. I am reddee, 
but ’e sayee non, non, tha-at wood nawt dor, 
but I, ha, ha, boyhee yo undairstand, I sayee 
yis, yis, thair is time, thair is nor urree; wen 
yo man, I will be reech, and then; but I can 
wa-ait fife-teen year, but nor mo-ore. Chree- 
isto! but it will be—ah! it will be sweet, sweet, 
so vairy sweet; I leeve for tha-at.” 


Jack could no longer doubt; evidently some 
one was to be killed, and he laughed with glee 
at the very idea. 

“Tf this ain’t the durndest go,” he chuckled 
to himself. 

But alas! for the tragedies we know not of; 
and alas! for the hearts that are driven to our 
shore, to begin with battered helm and broken 
blade the battle of life anew! Bono must have 
been one of these. What the tragedy of his 
life was could not be found, and he who gath- 
ered from fragments and remnants what little 
is here set down could penetrate no farther. 
It was easy to see his heart was consumed with 
hatred of some object, and that he lived in 
hope of achieving some vengeance in which 
he who has figured as Jack was to play a part. 
His character, by nature kind, had lost its 
sweetness, and become harsh and crabbed in 
the ordeal of his misery. In the tragedy in 
which he had figured, for there could be no 
doubt of the tragedy, he had probably been 
but a side-figure, one of those stage supernu- 
meraries who are brought on to say some 
empty speech, or to utter one supreme male- 
diction against the Fates, and are then cut 
down. These are not the heroic figures, but 
they are the miserable. Bono was apparently 
one of these, and whatever in after years may 
have been the retribution brought upon those 
he hated, he was not one of the chosen instru- 
ments for its accomplishment. 

The poor fellow fell sick in the autumn of 
the year in which he had received the letter 
that had excited so great commotion both in 
himself and his neighbors. At first it was ague 
and fever; but this soon left him. Some im- 
prudence, perhaps, brought on another and 
more violent attack that confined him to his 
bed. The doctor, whom Mr. Vetusta sent to 
see hini, pronounced it a kind of malarial trou- 
ble. It was a slow fever that at times attacks 
those who dwell on the banks of the Mississippi, 
and which is generally fatal. 

After he became dangerously ill, Mr. Vetusta 
offered to pay his expenses at the hospital, but 
this Bono declined. He then sent a nurse at 
his own expense, but Bono dismissed her at 
once. Finally he proposed to take the poor 
fellow to his own house, but this Bono also 
declined. 

“Yo air vairy gode man, but I can nawt. If 
yo can sell wat I got, yo can dor tha-at for me. 
I will ta-ake ’undred an’ feeftee dollar for awl.” 

The next day Mr. Vetusta brought him two 
hundred and fifty dollars. He said he had hap- 
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pened to meet a man who wanted to buy a com- 
plete outfit, and he had gotten a hundred dol- 
lars more than Bono asked. Bono was to be 
allowed to use the little room as long as he 
liked, and the purchaser was to take immediate 


possession of the booth and the stock on hand. 


Bono, who was lying on his cot pale and weak, 
smiled faintly. 

“’E was air fole, but I dor nawt payee his 
beels.” 

Mr. Vetusta insisted on Bono’s using the ex- 
tra hundred dollars to procure more comforts, 
but he would not hear of it. He required noth- 
ing more than usual, but he promised to take 
his medicine regularly. 

He lingered on from day to day, sometimes 
delirious for hours together, and then again his 
fever would abate and leave him weakened and 
exhausted, but in no pain. Jack visited him 
constantly. He bought what his money ena- 
bled him to buy, and what he thought would 
please Bono. The latter always took what he 
bought under protest. 

“Yo foleesh boyhee,” he would say, “ yo bet- 
tair buyee bananny;” and then he would add, 
with a grim kind of smile, “but I nor sell yo 
bananny nor mo-ore!” 

“You ain’t thinking of dying now, are you, 
Dago?” asked Jack, reproachfully. 


Bono held up his hand, which was very thin, 
and looked at the veins, which were very prom- 
inent. 


“T nor can tell. I thi-ink, yes. Wat yo 
thi-ink ?” 

“Stuff!” replied Jack, scornfully. “There 
ain’t no die in you.” 

Bono shook his head doubtfully. 

“Tt wood bra-ak my ’art ter die now. I’av 
nawt done my wo-ork.” He looked at Jack 
with sinister meaning. “But Meestair Ve- 
toosta, ’e sayee I nor must ta-alk sor. ’E sayee 
thair Lord sayee, ‘vangenz ees mine;’ but I 
sayee, nor. It ees mine in the-ese gase.” 

He was too weak to make demonstrations, 
but whenever he spoke on this subject two red 
spots came on his cheeks. 

Mr. Vetusta frequently sent Jack from the 
room to talk alone with Bono. Jack could 
have remained with perfect safety to the sub- 
ject of their conversation when they spoke 
Italian together, but Bono always refused to 
speak any thing but English in his presence. 
After these private consultations Jack noticed 
that Bono was always more quiet and less vin- 
dictive in his talk. One day, as Jack came in, 
Bono said abruptly: 
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“Meestair Vetoosta sayee I must sen’ for 
priest. Wat yo thi-ink?” 

“What I think?” asked Jack, looking puz- 
zled. “What’ll a priest do?” 

“Cornfess me. But I will nawt.” 

Frequently his mind would wander back to 
his native land, and he would talk of Italy by 
the hour, gazing out of the window at the skies. 
On bright days he had about a square yard of 
sunshine in his room for several hours, but it 
would soon begin to grow smaller and smaller 
until about three o’clock, when it would en- 
tirely disappear. As long as the little sheet of 
gold was visible, his eye was almost constantly 
upon it. One day, after a night of terrible suf- 
fering, he remarked to Jack: 

“Yo say thair sun, it ees vairy fine. Thi-ink 
yo nawt?” 

Jack nodded a suspicious affirmative. 

“T lof thair sun, it baylong tor my countree. 
Italee ees sun.” Then, as he bent forward so 
as to see the sun itself, he pointed upward and 
said, looking wistfully at Jack, “ Boyhee, yo 
say thair sun. Tor-morror ’e will say Italie, ’e 
will shine in thair street ov Tureeno.” 

Jack could say nothing in reply. Bono 
dropped back on his pillow and shut his eyes. 
“Ah, Italie, Italie, my countree, my moth- 
air!” he murmured with wistful pathos. 

After a time Bono appeared to sleep, and 
Jack, afraid of awakening him, stole quietly 
out of the room. 

A few evenings after this, Jack was witness 
of an event that appeared to him the least ex- 
plicable of all he had hitherto experienced since 
his association with Bono first began. It was 
Saturday, and Jack made ita rule to spend all 
of his free time with his friend, who, as he now 
knew, was rapidly approaching his end. Bono 
had seen Mr. Vetusta just before Jack came, 
and was silent and meditative. He occasion- 
ally addressed a few words to Jack, but it was 
evident that his thoughts were far away. It 
was late in the afternoon, and Bono was qui- 
etly gazing out of the little window. Jack 
was seated opposite him, trying to count the 
nails in the strip that ran across the top of the 
door. If he could make the number of them 
come out the same three times in succession he 
had pictured some great reward that would fall 
to his share. In the midst of his calculations 
the door was gently pushed open, and a man 
stept so gently in Bono did not hear him, but 
Jack saw him. He was of ordinary size, 
dressed in clerical black, and was smoothly 
shaven. Any one but Jack would have rec- 
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ognized a priest. He was perhaps thirty years 
old, but his age had set deep marks of storm 
and struggle that showed in the earnest, grave 
penetration of the eye and an expression of 
infinite sadness on his face. The priest stood 
looking quietly at Bono’s wasted figure, and 
Jack thought it best to let him look out for 
himself without disturbing Bono. After a mo- 
ment Bono slowly opened his eyes, and, as his 
mind reverted to the days when he was still a 
child of the church, he murmured, half bro- 
kenly: 

“Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere 
nobis.” 

The strange priest, in a subdued, tremulous 
voice, responded: 

“Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, dona 
nobis pacem.” 

“Bodee ov Gode!” almost shrieked Bono, 
turning in his bed. “Tha-at voi-eece! Sancta 
Maria!” The stranger replied something in a 
a language unintelligible to Jack, as he ap- 
proached Bono, and held out his hand to him 
evidently beseechingly. Bono, whose face, thin 
and wasted by disease, was livid, struck the out- 
stretched hand violently with his! Then, turn- 
ing to Jack, he said, pointing to the door: 

“Gor, boyhee, gor quick!” 

As Jack arose to go, slowly and almost 


dazed, he saw the stranger drop with pitiful 
abjectness in the chair he had just left, and 


bury his face in his hands. Jack closed the 
door and stood for a few moments in the booth. 
He could hear the violent, almost unearthly 
voice of Bono, whose rage sounded frightfully 
in its foreign garb. He could hear at times 
the pleading of the deep, soft voice of the 
stranger between the frantic outcries of Bono. 
But the meaning of what they said was unin- 
telligible to Jack. Finally, feeling assured 
that no harm would come to Bono, he left, 
muttering to himself in earnest soliloquy: 

“’Tain’t none of my bisness, but I’ll just be 
dad rat if it don’t beat my turn. But ain’t he 
an old Dago!” 

When Jack returned next morning Bono 
had a raging fever and was highly delirious. 
He spoke exclusively Italian. He failed to 
recognize Jack, but called Mr. Vetusta, who 
came in on his way to morning mass, “ Papa,” 
greatly to Jack’s surprise, not knowing that 
the poor fellow imagined he was in the pres- 
ence of the pope. Mr. Vetusta dismissed Jack 
with permission to return next morning. 

Perhaps the end justified the means; but 
next day Jack played “ hookey,” and spent the 
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day with Bono, who was very weak and hag- 
gard, but who had entire possession of his fac- 
ulties. He talked constantly about European 
politics, and what he would have done if he 
had had his own way on various occasions; if 
he had been Cavour, or Garibaldi, or Min- 
ghetti, or Louis Napoleon. Jack listened with 
complacent assent, occasionally asking Bono 
questions that nearly drove him wild with des- 
pair at his ignorance. Jack was unable to 
grasp foreign nations as a reality. 

In the afternoon Bono again grew silent and 
meditative. Jack had a great curiosity to know 
who was the stranger of the Saturday previous, 
but his courage failed him when he thought of 
Bono’s foreign oaths. After a while Bono 
turned to him and said: 

“ Meestair Vetoosta sayee I must bu-urn my 
proofs—my papairs—wot yo thi-ink?” 

“T don’t know; where could you burn ’em?” 

Bono paid no attention to Jack’s question. 
He was in profound thought. 

“Wen yo thi-ink I di-ee?” he asked, looking 
wistfully at Jack’s face. The latter’s counte- 
nance fell. 

“ Look here, now, Dago, that won’t do. You 
must n’t come that on a fellow,” replied Jack, 
with a fictitious attempt to appear cheerful. 

“Oh! yo thi-ink I fear? ah, non! I ’av 
mooch suffair in thees wor-rld; maybee it will 
be bettair for me in thair nex’; maybee—I can 
nawt tell, norboddee can tell.” Bono gazed 
at his favorite bit of sunshine, which was now 
only an inch or so wide. “Wat ees thair in 
thair nex’ wor-rld, boyhee? can yo tell me 
wat thair will be?” 

“Lor’, Dago,” exclaimed Jack, piteously ; 
“what do I know about it! I never went to 
no Sunday-School.” 

Bono hardly expected an answer. 

“ Boyhee,” he said, turning his attention to 
Jack, who was sitting in the chair, with one 
leg curled under him, looking at the floor, «I 
sha-all di-ee thees ni-ight.” Jack shook his 
head with a gesture of remonstrance. “ Yis, 
yis, [kno’. Thair time ees come. Iam gla-ad, 
for I’av suffair mo-ore than own wood thi-ink. 
I must ’av some pee-ace—'av some res’, I am 
vairy ti-ired. But Meestair Vetoosta sayee I 
must burn my proofs, or I will nawt ’av res’ 
thair. Maybee; I can nawt tell, I dor nawt 
kno’. Thair priest will be ’ere in air fi-ew min- 
oote. I kno’ nawt if I will cornfess. Boyhee, 
yo kno’ wat air Catoleec dor wen ’e cornfess 
nawt? I tell yo. Thair Pope ov Rome will 
nawt allow tha-at ’e gor tor ’evven. Meestair 
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Vetoosta sayee thair Pope ov Rome ees gode 
man. It maybee, I can nawt tell, I dor nawt 
kno.’ I wood lige, wen I di-ee tor-night, tha-at 
I gor to ’evven. I wood nawt lige tor gor to 
thair purgatorio; non, non! I wood lige tor 
gor were ees thair Sancta Virgin, thair Jesu; 
thair Jesu and their Sancta Virgin, thay air 
gode, thay ’av always been gode. It was thair 
Pope ov Rome, I did nawt thi-ink ’e was gode; 
but Meestair Vetoosta sayee I was wr-rong. 
Maybee; I can nawt tell; I dor nawt kno; 
Sor mainee stra-ange thing ’av ’appen in sor 
shor-rt air time. I kno’ nawt if I baylief wat 
they sayee.” 

Bono again turned his attention to Jack, who 
had not moved. 

“ Boyhee, dor yo kno’ wat air man dor wen 
’e gor tor cornfess, for’ ’e di-ee? ’E tell ees fren’ 
gode bye; I must tell yo gode bye, thair priest 
ees comin’. Yo air been air vairy gode boyhee 
tor me; I lige yo wen I di-ee. But you will 
know; Meestair Vetoosta will give it tor yo. 
Boyhee, come ’ere.” 

Jack got up and went to the bed; his lips 
were trembling. Bono had never before seen 
him betray any trace of deep feeling. 

“Geeve me yor’an. I tell yo yo ’av been 
vairy gode boyhee tor me. I lige yo; I ’av 
nor leedle boyhee, nor leedle gi-irl. I kno’ 
now I ’av nor leedle gi-irl; I lof leedle cheel- 
dren; I ’av alway lofed them. I will nevvir 
say them some mo-ore; I will never say yo 
again. I am sorree.” 

Bono’s voice grew weak, and he closed his 
eyes fora second. Directly he began to stroke 
Jack’s hand softly, and opened his eyes. 

“Yo must gor now, boyhee; thair priest ees 
’ere sone, and I will nawt be ’ere in the morr- 
ning.” 

Jack burst into a flood of tears, and dropped 
on his knees beside the cot and buried his face 
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in the cover. The tears then came to Bono’s 
eyes: 

“Oh, ho!” he murmured softly, with a slight 
and very gentle smile around the lips, “I wood 
nawt ’av thot thees; poor boyhee! yo lof me 
air leedle, dor yo nawt?” He patted Jack ten- 
derly on the head. “I lof to say yo cry-ee for 
me. In awl my life bayfore I ’av not seen 
tha-at some own wood cry-ee baycause tha-at 
they lof me. And yo cry-ee baycause tha-at I 
wood goraway-ee? Ah! tha-at ees vairy sweet 
tor me; tha-at mage thair room tor ’av much 
li-ight.” Bono raised himself on his elbow 
and looked around the room; a bright light 
was in his eye. He let his hand rest on Jack's 
head with clinging tenderness. “Yis, yis! 
thair Lord ’av dorn thees at thair la-ast, for 
tha-at ees vairy good. I lof thair Lord an’ 
thair Sancta Virgin. I ’ate nawt thair Pope 
ov Rome. Boyhee,” he said, with exquisite 
gentleness in his failing voice, as he slowly fell 
back on his pillow, “yo ’av mage tha-at I 
bur-rn my proofs. I will cornfess. I ’av been 
ba-ad. I am sorree, sor sorree. I foregife 
thair Pope ov Rome an’ ’im. I wood tha-at I 
’ad nawt been ba-ad. Boyhee, yo ’av mage 
tha-at I will confess. Yo lof me air leedle, 
an’ I sayee thees mage much li-ight in thair 
room.” His head turned uneasily on his pil- 
low and was then still. 

Bono had confessed. Perhaps there was a 
mercy that absolved him, even at the twelfth 
hour. 

When Mr. Vetusta and the priest came, 
about an hour later, they found Bono smiling 
peacefully upon his pillow, and Jack crying 
and sobbing over his lifeless hand. The poor 
fellow had died—a stranger in a strange land 
—poor, miserable, friendless; but he had found 
at the last what few find with long-seeking— 
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The stars’ untarnished gold gleams in the meshes of thy hair, 

The heavenly hue of April’s blue lives in thy wondering eyes, 

The lips which kiss to crimson the pale clouds that flush the skies 
Have pressed thine own and lingered lightly on thy cheeks so fair; 
No wave of passion on thy heart hath sobbed in sensuous sighs, 
Nor hath ambition brought to thy smooth brow one touch of care. 
The gods, with gifts supernal and supreme, have dowered thee, 


Youth, purity, and beauty thine—a priceless legacy. 


Daniel E. O'Sullivan. 
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HE kingfisher is a dash of bright blue in 
every choice bit of brookside poetry or 
painting; he is a warm fragment of tropical life 
and color, left over from the largess bestowed 
upon our frigid world by one of those fervid 
periods of ancient creative force so dear to the 
imagination, and so vaguely limned on the 
pages of science. The bird, by some fine law, 
keeps its artistic value fully developed. You 
never see Alcyon out of keeping with the envi- 
ronment; even when going into the little dark 
hole in the earth, where its nest is hidden, the 
flash of turquoise light with which it disap- 
pears leaves a sheen on the gbserver’s memory 
as fascinating and evasive as some fleeting po- 
etical allusion. 

Ceryle Alcyon! how sweet the name in the 
midst of those jarring sounds invented by sci- 
ence. Coming upon it in the catalogues is like 
hearing a cultured voice in the midst of a min- 
er’s broil, or like meeting a beautiful child in 
a cabinet of fossils. Ceryle Alcyon suggests 
sunshine, bright water, dreamy skies, and that 
rich foliage growing near streams—a foliage to 
which the adjective /us/ clings like some rather 
ornamental caterpillar, with an underhint of 
classical affinity very tenuous and filmy. It 
is a disappointment to one’s imagination at 
first to find out that so beautiful a creature as 
the Alcyon can not sing; but there is just com- 
pensation in the knowledge which soon comes, 
that instrumental music is the bird’s forte—he 
plays on the water as on a dulcimer, bringing 
out pure liquid notes (at long intervals, indeed) 
too sweet and elusive to be fixed in any written 
score. To watch Ceryle Alcyon strike the sil- 
ver strings of a summer brook and set them to 
vibrating is worth the sacrifice of any leisure 
hour. It is the old touch of Apollo, swift, 
sure, masterful, virile, and yet tender as the 
very heart of nature. “Plash!” A sudden 
gleam of silver, amethyst, and royal purple, 
a whorl as of a liquid bloom on the water, 
rings and dimples and bubbles, and in the 
midst of it all, the indescribable sound from 
the smitten stream, its one chord rendered to 
perfection. 

Nature sketched the kingfisher, in the first 
place, with a certain humorous expression, 
which still lurks in the overlarge crest and al- 
most absurdly short legs; but the bird itself is 
always in earnest. It may look at times like 
a bright, sharp exclamation point at the close 
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of some comic passage in the phenakism of 
nature, but it is the very embodiment of 
sincerity; in fact, the birds are all realists 
of the prosiest kind. One might as well look 
for something large and morally lifting in 
a minutely analytical novel, as to expect a 
bird to be sentimental. A worm—in the case 
of the kingfisher a minnow—is the highest 
object of avian ambition—the realist dotes on 
one’s motive in twisting one’s thumbs—and or- 
nithic life does not generate poetry. The king- 
fisher knows his brook from source to mouth, 
for he has conned it during countless ages. 
Not that he has lived so long individually, the 
knowledge exists in heredity—the transmitted 
sum of ten thousand ancestral lives devoted to 
the one end, analysis of the brook, minute ob- 
servation of the minnow’s tricksy ways, the 
time to strike, in a word, how to get a living 
on the wing. He has gazed into the wavering, 
shadowy water so long that he has become ha- 
bitually given to a see-saw motion suggestive 
of vertigo in a harmless form. I have lain on 
a favored spot and looked, with half-closed 
eyes, far down the sheeny course of a rivulet 
at the flight of this happy knight of the fish- 
spear as he came toward me, and I am sure 
there is some obscure correlation between the 
motion of his sky-mailed wings and that of 
the flowing water. 

Evolution tinges every thing. One grows 
like what one contemplates, and Aleyon may 
well be said to have grown, through ages of 
transmitted and accumulating contemplation, 
like the swaying and lapsing water he was 
created to love. But his voice is the very 
irony of mirth, a derisive and soulless chuckle, 
sounding like one long, rasping note broken 
up into a score of rusty fragments and shaken 
through a sieve; indeed, his vocal organs, in- 
cluding his tongue, are rudimentary, shutting 
away the possibility of song. Wilson likens 
the cry to the sound of a watchman’s rattle, 
but it has an expression of its own, in conso- 
nance with that of the babbling waves and 
rustling aquatic plants. Stripped of its entou- 
rage, it closely resembles the chattering, rarer 
cry of the tree-frog. 

Our belted Alcyon is an expert flyer, balanc- 
ing himself adroitly in the air above a pool or 
rapid, until he fixes the precise lurking-place 
of his prey, then swooping down with almost 
electrical quickness into the water to strike it. 
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When in level flight the bird has a peculiarly 
flattened appearance for one of its bulk, which 
gives its big head and long, thick bill an accen- 
tuated prominence verging on the ludicrous in 
effect. At rest it appears to sit unnecessarily 
close to its feet, so to speak, its short legs being 
much bent, as if in readiness for a leap into 
the air. Therefore, for obvious reasons, the 
kingfisher has been the despair of artists, lur- 
ing them with incomparable colors and repell- 
ing them with absurdly unmanageable atti- 
tudes and outlines. The poet even must fal- 
ter at the mouth of the bird’s dismal subterra- 
neous den, wherein are stored the beautiful 
white eggs. This semi-reptilian nest habit, not 
much better than that of the land turtle, is 
singularly out of keeping with the beautiful 
cleanliness of the kingfisher’s aerial and aquatic 
life. So nice, indeed, is he, for the most part, 
that water will not wet him when he plunges 
into it, and he even comes out of his dank, 
musty burrow without a touch of dirt on his 
resplendent feathers. 

The family (Alcedinide) to which Ceryle Al- 
cyon belongs, consists of nineteen genera and 
over a hundred species, but the fish-eating 
members are the only burrowers, probably, 
while the insect-eating and reptile-catching 
ones nest, as a rule, in the hollows of trees. 
We have but one genus (Ceryle) and two spe- 
cies in the United States, the second species 
being the Texas green kingfisher ( Ceryle Amer- 
icana cabanisi). Alcyon ranges as far north as 
Michigan, even much farther, oscillating back 
and forth with that weather temperature which 
keeps the small streams free of ice. Leaving 
Michigan in early autumn, where I saw Alcyon 
on the northernmost point of the Leelenaw 
peninsula, I reached St. Augustine, Florida, in 
the first week in November, finding the bird 
on all the streams that I examined between the 
two points. 

It has always struck me as most singular that 
minks, weasels, and snakes do not exterminate 
Ceryle Alcyon on account of the burrowing 
habit. Many of the nest-burrows that I have 
explored have been quite large enough for an 
averaged-sized mink to enter, and the least of 
them would have been traversed easily by a 
weasel, to say nothing of snakes. Of course, in 
the incubating season the bird might guard the 
nest; but it would seem that the young must 
be terribly exposed; still not more so, perhaps, 
than those of the whippoorwill. 

The burrow is usually in the clayey bank or 
bluff of a stream, entering almost horizontally 
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to a distance of from two to ten feet; but I 
found one that descended vertically two feet 
and then turned at about right-angles. This 
was near the edge of a brook bluff in Middle 
Indiana. 

Drawing upon my notes and my recollections 
of Ceryle Alcyon, I see again the hundreds of 
trout-brooks and bass-streams I have whipped 
from the Manistee to the Kissimee, and all the 
little rivers I have voyaged upon from the 
Boardman to Pearl River, but the one stream 
that I remember as fairly haunted with this 
bird is the Salliquoy, a strong rivulet in the 
hill-country of Cherokee Georgia. In a half- 
rotten tulip pirogue I made a slow voyage 
down this stream during the last of April and 
the first of May, 4 season when the leaves and 
flowers of that wild, strange region are at the 
fullest stage of their development. I started 
far up among the little mountain billows that 
break around the northeastern rim of Dry 
Valley and worked down to the beautiful and 
deep Coosawattee. It appears to my memory 
now that nearly every bough that swung over 
the water bore its belted kingfisher, while the 
sound of their diving in the shallows was al- 
most continuous. I dare say distance has treb- 
led the number of birds and exaggerated their 
activity, but nowhere else have I spent so 
happy a fortnight with Alcyon. I remember 
that my companion remarked, with perfect 
youthful sincerity, that it was a comfort to 
realize the inability of the kingfishers to catch 
the two-pound bass we were angling for. This 
same companion, standing in the stern of our 
pirogue, balancing himself like the born ca- 
noeist that he was, and playing one of those 
gamey mountain bass, was as picturesque a 
figure as ever delighted an artist or emphasized 
a landscape. He was the prince of archers, too, 
and many a whistling shaft he sped at the wild 
things in the air and on the banks. So intense 
was his sportsman’s delight in every phase of 
outdoor excitement that it was almost painful 
to witness his ecstacy of hesitation when one 
fine morning, just as he had hooked a large 
fighting bass, which was determined to break 
out of the water, he saw an ibis, a rare stranger 
in that region, standing not more than forty 
yards from him. His bow and arrows lay at 
his feet, the bass was demanding the strictest 
attention, a word would scare the bird away! 
I forbear to fill in the sketch. The reader may 
finish it to suit himself. 

But to get back to Ceryle Alcyon and its 
ways. It is probable that Haleyornis toliapi- 
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cus, a fossil of the edcene, may have some re- 
mote relationship to our bird, but the testi- 
mony of this does not amount toevidence. We 
must take Alcyon as he is, without any genea- 
logical table or ancient armorial relics. He is 
not an aristocrat, if the index of aristocracy is 
a well-formed foot, for, like all his family, he 
has but three good toes, and they are as rough 
and ugly as warts. Compared with those of 
the mocking -bird, indeed, his feet appear 
searcely more than rudimentary (about on a 
par with his vocal organs, advancing the com- 
parison so as to weigh his rattling laugh with 
the ecstatic song of Mimus polyglottus), still he 
perches very firmly and, after a fashion, grace- 
fully. His descent upon a minnow is a miracle 
of motion, accompanied by a surpassing feat of 
vision. We will imagine him seated on a bough 
thirty feet above the brook-stream. The sun- 
shine comes down in flakes like burning snow 
upon the twinkling, palpitating water, making 
the surface flicker and glimmer in a way to dis- 
tract any eye. Down in this water is the min- 
now which Alcyon is to catch and swallow, a 
minnow whose sides are silver just touched 
with gold, flitting and flashing here and there, 
never still, flippant as the wavelets themselves. 
Mark the bird’s attitude and expression as they 
blend into a sort of serio-comic enigma—crest 
erect and bristling, eyes set and burning, bill 
elevated at a slight angle, tail depressed, wings 
shut close, the whole figure motionless. Sud- 
denly he falls like a thought, a sky-blue film 
marking the line of descent to where he strikes. 
He pierces the pool like an arrow, disappearing 
for a second in the center of a great whirling, 
leaping, bubbling dimple of the water, with a 
musical plunge-note once heard never forgot- 
ten. Rarely does he miss his aim. If your 
eyes are quick you will see the hapless “ silver- 
side” feebly wriggling in the grip of that pow- 
erful bill as Ceryle Alcyon emerges from the 
dancing waves and resumes his perch, happier, 
but none the wetter, on account of the bath. 
Now the wonder of this vision-feat is not in 
seeing the minnow from the perch, but in con- 
tinuing to see it during that arrow-like descent 
into the water; or, if you choose to refer the 
success of the stroke to accuracy of flight, then 
try to understand what amazing accuracy it is! 
For, in that case, Alcyon must take into exact 
account the difference between the apparent 
and the true position of an object in the water 
as viewed at an angle from without. 

The negroes of North Georgia had caught 
from the Cherokee Indians the art of making 


the blow-gun, and I found one old slave who 
firmly believed that a blow-gun arrow, pointed 
with the lower mandible of the kingfisher, was ~ 
the only one with which the bird could be 
killed. This fanciful conceit may be added to 
the long catalogue of superstitions which cling 
to the history of Aleyon. My archer compan- 
ion of the Salliquoy had the upper band of his 
quiver decorated with a kingfisher’s head, to 
signify that his arrows would fly straight to 
the living target. And the badge was not 
an idle boast, for he stood in my canoe and 
killed a green heron, stopping it in mid flight 
with a pewter-headed shaft from a mulberry 
bow. 

Ceryle Alcyon digs its own burrow, which it 
may be said to do on the wing, so rapid are 
the motions connected with the performance. 
The beginning of the excavation is made with 
the bill, while the bird balances on its wings 
close to the face of the clay bluff into which 
it means to project its adit. There is a fine 
suggestion of blended royalty and democratic 
self-dependence in the apparition of this splen- 
did creature turning itself into a richly jeweled 
tunneling-machine or drifting apparatus, hurl- 
ing itself beak foremost into the earth. 

Day by day the digging goes on, the male 
and female both laboring, I am led to believe, 
until the mine is completed, a mine, by the 
way, admirably constructed for self-drainage, 
but scarcely ventilated at all; a grimy, dark, 
filthy den at best, and often unspeakably loath- 
some. No wonder Alcyon laughs as soon as he 
emerges from such a cavern into the sweet 
light and air of a May morning! No wonder, 
either, that the laugh has in it a’strong touch 
of reptilian indifference to vocal harmony! 
Here is the best instance, speaking without 
any reference to comparative anatomy, of a 
bird still attached to the lower life of its arche- 
type, the life of a burrowing, groveling, re- 
pellant amphibian, but enjoying also, to the 
full, the broad liberty, the sweet luxury, the 
inexpressible delight of avian pursuits by flood 
and field. 

What would our noisy mill-streams and bass- 
rivulets be without Ceryle Alcyon? As for me, 
I should find a prime esthetic value gone from 
angling, were the kingfisher withdrawn from 
brookside nature. His laugh may come in now 
and then just in time to taunt one over a pis- 
catorial disaster, and hence be very ire-provok- 
ing, but, as a rule, I have found it a rather re- 
freshing giggle of delight over the landing of 
an unusually game fish. 
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“ Pid-d-d-d-d-d!” sang out Ceryle Alcyon one 
morning on the Salliquoy, just as the archer 
saw a three-pound bass he was playing leap 
out of the water and shake itself free of the 
hook. “ Pid-d-d-d-d-d!” It was the most in- 
opportune jeer imaginable to the ear of the 
baffled angler. Down went the rod along with 
some classical allusion to hades, and up came 


_the bow and arrow from the bottom of the 


pirogue. The archer had a most becoming 
phrensy in his visage as he poised himself and 
drew the arrow almost into the bow. 

Aleyon sat on a dogwood branch, amid the 
clusters of great white flowers, distant sixty 
yards from the bowman. 

There was a tragic pause for the aim, a 
knotting of the muscles on the straining arms, 
then the recoil of the bow, the low sibilation 
of the missile. I watched with attentive eyes, 
throughout the flat trafectory, the flight of the 
feathered shaft. 

“Take that, you snickering idiot!” exclaimed 
the irate archer, just as he thought the arrow 
would strike. 

“« Pid-d-d-d-d-d!” retorted Alcyon, taking to 
wing just in time to give his space to the shaft, 
and away he went down the winding course 
of the stream until he was lost in the gloom 
and sheen of distance. A spray of dogwood 
blooms, severed by the shot, fell upon the 
water, and then the “tchick” of the arrow- 
head, striking among the pebbles of a shallow 
“riffle” far down the stream, came back like 
an echo of the bird’s final note, to make’ the 
archer’s defeat most emphatic. 

The semi-comical grotesquerie of the king- 
fisher’s ways is exemplified in his attitude while 
suspending himself in the air above the water 
by a peculiar alar motion, when his head is 
thrust forward and downward to the full ex- 
tent of his somewhat constricted neck, with 
the crest erected so that each feather stands to 
itself, and the short tail spread like a fan. 
When, after a season of rain, the streams are 
not clear, Aleyon hovers in this way close to 
the water’s surface, and plunges upon his prey 
from on the wing, after the manner of the 
prairie hawk. : 

A gentleman in Alabama told me that while 
trolling with a float and silver minnow in one 
of the bass-streams of the Sand-mountain re- 
gion, he actually hooked and caught a king- 
fisher which struck at the bait. The incident, 
though unusual, is not wonderful, and might 
happen at any time when the troller should have 
out enough line to relieve the bird of fear. 


The swallowing capacity of Alcyon is enor- 
mous; he makes nothing of taking down a stout 
minnow of three inches in length, an operation 
nearly always followed by a rasping snicker of 
gustatory delight and a wriggle equally express- 
ive. Upon such an occasion he looks down 
upon the stream which has furnished him the 
delicious morsel with a glare of supercilous in- 
gratitude in his half-fishy, half-beautiful eyes, 
as if he never should ask another favor or want 
another fish. 

Near an old mill, in which I had my quar- 
ters for a bream-season, two kingfishers had 
their burrow, the entrance being just above the 
longitudinal timbers of the race-way. I used 
to sit on the cap of the fore-bay with the big 
water-wheel jarring and groaning under me, 
and cast my lure into the stream far below. 
From this same perch I could watch and study 
the busy Aleyons as they speared the minnows 
and bore them into the burrow to their young. 
The miller told me that for years the pair had 
nested in the same place, and he would not per- 
mit me to explore it. He went on to detail a 
number of reminiscences in which the birds 
figured picturesquely; one I remember was to 
the effect that a hawk had pursued the male 
kingfisher so savagely, once upon a time, that 
the poor fugitive had rushed into the mill and 
hidden: itself in the hollow of a grain-shaft. 
This love of the miller for his birds struck me 
as beautifully romantic, especially as the mill 
was in a remote mountain “ pocket ” where any 
thing to love was as hard to find as were the 
deer in the pine thickets on the stony foot-hills, 
and considering the fact that he was an old 
sinner as tough in his fiber as the oaken beams 
of his race-way. 

The kingfisher has inspired the genius of 
poets, legend-makers, superstition-mongers, and 
scientists all the way from Ovid down to Mr. 
R. B. Sharpe of our own day, who has pub- 
lished a brilliant and wonderful monograph of 
the Alcedinide,with many excellent figures. M. 
Rolland in his “Faune Papulaire de la France” 
relates a legend to the éffect that Aleyon, in 
leaving the ark, flew straight toward the set- 
ting sun, and that his back caught its blue from 
the sky above, and his breast was scorched by 
the luminary below to a brownish, clouded hue. 
Its head is worn as a charm by savages and was 
conspicuous on a fetich string I saw in the pos- 
session of a negro conjurer. Its dried body was 
once thought able to ward off lightning and to 
indicate the direction of the wind. But, no 
matter what may be true of the European and 
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other foreign kingfishers, our Ceryle Alcyon is 
not gifted with any supra-avian powers, and 
outside of his dismal den is a bonnie blue sprite 
of the water-ways, living a bright and happy 
life forever, perhaps; for I never have found a 
sick, a decrepit, or a dead one, nor have I ever 
heard of any body who could testify that any 
of our wild birds ever die of true disease or of 
ald age. 

The most beautiful kingfisher superstition or 
legend I ever have known of was toid to me 
by an old negro in Georgia. How far it ex- 
tended among the Southern slaves I have no 
means of knowing. Here it is: 

“When you is a leetle boy, not mo’ ’n six 


year ole, ef yo’ go to de ribber an’ see de min- 
ner at sunrise fo’ de kingfisher do, den yo’ neb- 
ber die’ceptin’ yo’ git drownded ; an’ den ef yo’ 
does git drownded, de kingfisher tote yo’ sperit 
right off ter hebben, ’ca’se der’s no use ’r talk- 


‘in’ bout habin’ any bad luck ef yo’ got de eye 


like de ole kingfisher.” 

I say the superstition is very beautiful, but 
in effect it is the same old story of the heavy 
chances against the seeker after lasting happi- 
ness, for how much harder is it for a camel to 
amble through the eye of a needle than for 
any living being to see a minnow in the water 
quicker than can the incomparable.eyes of the 


Coryle Aleyon? Maurice Thompson. 


“AN AUTUMNAL MATIN. 


With butterflies light-winged at drowsy noon, 
With song of lark and thrush’s merry lay, 

And distant sweetness of the cushat’s croon, 
Ripened the Summer to its closing day. 


Now low-voiced Autumn passing o’er the leas 
Spreads her rich fruitage in the orchard bowers, 
Sends her fine gold to glint among the trees, 
And crowns the hedgerows with her purple flowers; 
While ’gainst the sky in yonder fields of grain 
The gleaners pass; and here a toiling wain 
Fulfills the bounteous harvest of the year. 


Brave is the landscape, rich in gold and brown, 
With tented fields of new-cut hemp and corn, 
As some strange foe had swept with ravage down 
And bivouac’d on the land its rage had shorn. 
But all is peace and happy husbandry; 
The plowman whistles gaily at his task, 
The lusty lambs bleat loudly from the leas, 
Or in the mellow sunshine idly bask; 
A quail’s far call breaks clearly from the hill, 
And dwells upon the air that, hushed and still, 
Binds not the golden-rod upon its spear. 


Soon shall she pass, the spirit of these days, 
With wistful longing in her dreamy eyes, 

A strange, sweet sorrow woven in her haze, 
And mournful raptures in her lull-a-byes, 
The twittering swallows crowding in her train, 
And dusty bees from her last cider-press; 

Scarce her last footfall sleeps upon the plain 
When, with a sense of finished fruitfulness, 
All nature yields her to grim Winter’s chill, 
And wild north winds that riot v’er the hill 
And leave the fertile meadows brown and sere. 


Vor. I1.—20 Ethelbert D. Warfield. 
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POE’S LAST POEM. 


HE story of “ Lilitha, Princess of Ghouls,” 

is quickly told. In telling it I shall do 

away with further discussion regarding the 
authorship of the poem. 

In the spring of 1882 I was on the staff of 
a morning newspaper in New York City. As- 
sociated with me was Professor Fairfield, an 
able and clever man of letters. Together we 
hunted up the lost, or expunged, verse of the 
poem “Ulalume.” It is not true that the verse 
was “cut off the closing stanza when Poe re- 
published it in the Home Journal,” as the poem 
in its entirety can be found in the files of that 
paper at the date January 1, 1848. 

One day the professor, who was an admirer 
of Poe and his works, handed me the manu- 
script of a poem entitled, “A Wine Ballad.” 
A fac simile of two verses of the poem, in 
the original hand-writing, adorn this article. 


' The last stanza given was left out of the re- 


cently reprinted versions of “ Lilitha.” * The 
stanza should have followed the lines, 
(298) 


“Come make thy bridal bed 
With a soul like mine.” 

I read the poem the professor had handed 
me and exclaimed, “It is Poe’s!” “Do you 
think the world would so believe?” queried the 
professor, in reply. I answered in the affirma- 
tive, and went about my accustomed duties. 

The suggestion conveyed in the ambiguous 
reply of the professor lingered in my mind, 
and, after some weeks had passed, I deter- 
mined to test the genuineness of the poem, the 
manuscript of which I had kept in my posses- 
sion, by submitting it to the test of publicity 
and criticism. I am free to confess that my 
determination did not proceed from any set- 
tled conviction that * Lilitha” was written by 
Poe, but rather from the novelty of the exper- 
iment. To have published the poem as Poe’s 
without substantiation would have been futile. 
It was necessary to embalm it in romance. 
The memory of Richard Realf was still green, 
and his name was used to herald the newly 
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discovered “* Lilitha.” I do not really think 
that Realf ever “pored over old books and 
the musty files of literary journals ” in search 
of lost treasures, or sought for those of Poe. 
The recovered stanza of “Ulalume,” and a 
forgotten sonnet by Poe, which I had brought 
to light, served as an introduction to “ Lilitha.” 
Preceding the poem as originally published in 
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lication and substantiation would have brought scan- 
dal upon those Realf had loved. The poem, now 
given in print for the first time, came from the hands 
of Poe by a pathway of intrigues, and through the 
jungles of grave infidelities. Realf did not betray 
the trust reposed in him, but on the day of his mel- 
ancholy death, even more sad and touching than that 
of Poe, the poem, together with the data before re- 
ferred to, came into the possession of the writer of 
this article. 


COL 


YU vu 


with 
Yoru, Farr pues 


the Sunday Gazette, of Washington, D. C., in 
the summer of 1882, was this announcement: 


The knowledge which led to the recovery of the 
last verse of ‘‘ Ulalume,” and the neglected sonnet, 
one overlooked and the other unremembered, was 
obtained from that chief of song and love, Richard 
Realf, who came to New York in 1856, before the old 
Bohemian days had faded, and was admitted into the 
charmed circle of the contemporaries of Poe. At 
that time he was an earnest student, and delighted 
to pore over old books and the musty files of literary 
journals. But, beyond his knowledge of Poe and his 
works thus attained, Realf became possessor of an 
unpublished poem by Poe, written but a few months 
after the production of ‘“ Ulalume.” It was not an 
idiosyncracy born of Realf’s esoteric nature that led 
him to bury one of the last poems that Poe wrote— 
for Realf revered the memory of Poe—but because of 
the peculiar history attached to the poem. Its pub- 


In the very clever attempt to prove that 
“ Lilitha” was Poe’s last poem, published in 
the April number of this magazine, the respon- 
sibility for whatever was written, beyond the 
quotation above given, rests upon the writer 
of that article. It is to be regretted that he 
was compelled to rely upon his memory, or 
perhaps merely upon his imagination, for his 
facts. 

My experiment in placing “ Lilitha” before 
the public was a failure, and the poem at- 
tracted but little attention. The seed sown, 
however, took root and blossomed later on. 
Little heed was paid to the recovered verse 
of “Ulalume,” which was a real thing. It 
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is worthy of preservation, and I produce it 
here: 
THE LOST VERSE. 


“Said we then—the two, then—Ah, can it 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls— 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls— 
To bar up our way and to ban it 
From the secret that lies in these wolds, 
From the thing that lies hidden in these wolds— 
Had drawn up the specter of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls— 
This sinfully scintillant planet 
From the Hell of the planetary souls!” 


The question of the authorship of “ Lilitha” 
is now reached in this article, and is fully an- 


THE INVASION 


N the Century for June, 1886, there is an 
article by General Longstreet on the inva- 
sion of Maryland, in which he says: 


The movement against Harper’s Ferry began on 
the 10th. Jackson made a wide sweeping march 
around the Ferry, passing the Potomac at Williams- 
port and moving from there on toward Martinsburg, 
and turning thence upon Harper’s Ferry to make his 
attack by Bolivar Heights. McLaws made a hurried 
march to reach Maryland Heights before Jackson 
could get in position, and succeeded in doing so. 
With Maryland Heights in our possession the Fed- 
erals could not hold their position there. McLaws 
put two or three hundred men to each piece of his 
artillery and carried it up the heights, and was in 
position when Jackson came on the heights opposite. 
Simultaneously Walker appeared on Loudon Heights, 
south of the Potomac and east of the Shenandoah, 
thus completing the combination against the Federal 
garrison. The surrender of the Ferry and the twelve 
thousand Federal troops there was a matter of only a 
short time. 


Again he said: 


Jackson was quite satisfied with the campaign, as 
the Virginia papers made him the hero of Harper's 
Ferry, although the greater danger was with McLaws, 
and his was the severer and more important service. 


The statement of facts in these paragraphs 
is as unfair as the tone of the last one is un- 
worthy of General Longstreet in speaking of 
his great colleague. On September 10, 1862, 
Jackson left Frederick. Next day he crossed 
the Potomac near Williamsport and spread out 
his command so as to close General White’s 
avenues of escape from Martinsburg to the 
north and west, and to force him to retreat to- 
ward Harper's Ferry. This White did on the 


swered by the communication from Professor 
Fairfield. It will be noticed that the hand- 
writing is the same in the letter as that shown 
by the fae simile. 

I am a self-convicted literary impostor, yet 
I have a desire to applaud the editors and read- 
ers who pronounced “ Lilitha” an imitation of 
Poe, and a longing to commiserate those who 
believed it to be genuine; not because of the 
acumen displayed, or of the credulity exhib- 
ited, since in either case it was a matter of 
opinion rather than of judgment, but simply 
because my humble pie must be eaten in com- 
pany with the latter. 


OF MARYLAND. 


night of the 11th. Jackson occupied Martins- 
burg on the 12th, and proceeded thence toward 
Harper’s Ferry. About eleven o’clock on the 
next morning (18th) the head of his column 
came in view of the enemy drawn up in force 
upon Bolivar Heights. (Jackson’s Report.) 
Thus Jackson made his sweeping march of 
over fifty miles, drove the troops at Martins- 
burg to Harper’s Ferry, and appeared in front 
of the latter place on Saturday, 13th. He had 
been directed to be at Martinsburg by Friday 
night (12th), and he had been there at the 
time named. 


General McLaws left Frederick on the 10th, | 


and entered Pleasant Valley by way of Mid- 
dletown and Burkitsville on the 11th. On the 
12th he sent Kershaw, with his own and Barks- 
dale’s brigades, along the top of Elk Ridge to 


_ seize Maryland Heights, while the mass of his 


troops moved down Pleasant Valley toward 
the Potomac. The Maryland Heights were 
held by a small force of Federal troops—two 
regiments, I believe—under Colonel Ford. 
Their position was a strong one, and defended 
by abattis, but no serious attempt was made to 
hold it. Kershaw carried it with slight loss, 
but this was not accomplished until 4:30 Pp. m. 
on the 13th. In General Lee’s order, directing 
the investment of Harper’s Ferry, McLaws 
was expected to possess himself of the Mary- 
land Heights by Friday morning (12th). He 
actually got possession on Saturday afternoon, 
some thirty hours later, and several hours after 
Jackson had appeared before Bolivar Heights. 
The distance that General McLaws had to 
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THE COUNTRY ABOUT HARPER’S FERRY. 


march was about twenty miles; that is, less 
than half of that traveled by Jackson. Now, 
without intending to detract an iota from the 
skill and courage with which McLaws man- 
aged his part of the campaign, is it not evident 
that if he made a hurried march to reach Mary- 
land Heights, then Jackson must have made 
one more than doubly as hurried in order to 
reach Bolivar Heights? But though in posses- 
sion of Maryland Heights, McLaws was not 
in a condition to assist in the capture of 
Harper’s Ferry until he had gotten some of 
his artillery up there. This was a difficult un- 
dertaking, as General Longstreet says, and it 
was 2 P.M. on Sunday, 14th, before the guns 
were in place. 

Thus, so far from its being true that McLaws 
had reached Maryland Heights before Jackson 


could get in position, the latter was at Bolivar 
fully twenty-four hours before McLaws was 
ready to open his pieces, and was waiting to 
learn the whereaboats of his colleagues. 
General J. G. Walker, whose command was 
to seize the Loudon Heights, gives a most in- 
teresting and vivid narrative of his operations 
in the same magazine which contains General 
Longstreet’s article. He crossed into Virginia 
at the Point of Rocks by the morning of the 
11th, reached the foot of Loudon heights about 
ten o’clock on the 13th (Saturday), and by 2 
p. M. that day had taken possession of the 
mountaih without opposition. In Lee’s plan 
it was expected that General Walker would 
have been able to effect this by Friday morn- 
ing, the 12th. Walker got guns in position on 
the heights by 8 a.m. on the 14th, and soon 
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after midday opened effectively on the enemy. 
Jackson’s guns quickly followed suit, as did 
those of McLaws shortly after. As the rivers 
intervened between McLaws and Walker and 
the Federal garrison, Jackson’s troops were 
the only ones who could come to close quarters 
with the enemy, and on the evening of the 
14th he advanced his infantry against the Fed- 
eral position. A. P. Hill was on Jackson’s 
right, next the Shenandoah. Hill sent Pender 
to seize and hold a commanding position on 
the enemy’s left, and during the night Colonel 
Lindsay Walker and Lieutenant Ham. Cham- 
berlayne brought up a mass of artillery and 
placed it there. Branch and Gregg pushed on 
during the night, and at daybreak were in the 
rear of the enemy’s line of defense. Lawton’s 
and J. R. Jones’s division stretched from Hill 
over to the Potomac, and advanced at the 
same time. During the night Colonel Crutch- 
field took ten guns over the Shenandoah and 
placed them near the base of Loudon Heights 
so as to enfilade the enemy’s works. 

The utmost activity characterized Jackson’s 
operations on the evening and night of the 
14th. The investment of Harper’s Ferry had 
been postponed by the obstacles which delayed 
McLaws and Walker, and made each of them 
a day late in occupying the mountain heights. 
Then the difficulty of communicating with 
them had caused loss of time on Sunday, the 
14th; but up to the evening of that day Jack- 
son was unaware of the peril which had sud- 
denly come to General Lee by the rapid ad- 
vance of McClellan against Crampton’s and 
Turner’s Gaps. General Walker says, that at 
midday on the 14th Jackson thought the firing 
at South Mountain passes was only a cavalry 
affair; before nightfall of that day, however, 
a dispatch from General Lee had informed him 
of the urgency of the case, and hence the vig- 
orous all-night work of Jackson. Colonel H. 
K. Douglas, whose graphic sketch of the cam- 
paign is also in the June Century, says he car- 
ried orders to J. R. Jones at 3 a.m. At an 
early hour on the 15th Jackson’s batteries 
opened, followed by those of J. G. Walker and 
McLaws.: The distance of the latter’s guns, 
as well as a fog along the Shenandoah, inter- 
fered with the firing from the mountain heights, 


but the effect of shells plunging down from’ 


those heights was very demoralizing upon the 
garrison. Jackson at close quarters and from 
a large number of guns poured in an effective 
fire. The enemy’s fire gradually weakened, 
and, just as A. P. Hill was about to assault, the 


white flag was run up and the garrison sur- 
rendered. This was about eight a.m. Every 
thing in Harper's Ferry was captured except 
about thirteen cavalrymen under Colonel Davis, 
who escaped during the night by making their 
way up the north bank of the Potomac, at the 
foot of Maryland Heights. This avenue of 
escape was on McLaw’s part of the line, and 
his attention had been called to it by General 
J. E. B. Stuart. Jackson had also reminded 
him of the danger of an attempt on the part 
of the garrison to escape into Maryland; but 
General McLaws probably thought the road in 
question sufficiently guarded by his troops on 
the heights, and the result was the escape of 
this body of cavalry, who in their flight next 
morning fell foul of Longstreet’s train near 
Sharpsburg, and did some damage. 

That the failure to hold Crampton’s Gap and 
the advance of the Federals through it, upon 
McLaws’ rear, placed him in peril is true, and 
he deserves great credlt for the manner in 
which he withdrew on the 15th, but that his 
part of the capture of Harper’s Ferry was 
equal, either in importance or in the manner 
of its performance, to that of Jackson is, as the 
preceding statement shows, a flight of fancy 
without any more solid foundation than the.in- 
dignation of General Longstreet at the « Vir- 
ginia papers.” 

General Longstreet is very decided in criti- 
cising General Lee for his investment of Har- 
per’s Ferry, and seems to favor the idiosynerasy 
of General D. H. Hill about the lost dispatch, 
viz.“ That, after all, this dispatch damaged the 
Confederate cause but little if at all, and prob- 
abiy did McClellan more harm than good.” 
Longstreet gives us distinctly to understand 
that the responsibility in the Harper’s Ferry 
matter was with Lee and Jackson, and none of 
it rests on his shoulders. He tells us, too, that 
he disapproved of the fight at South Mountain, 
and also says that battle should not have been 
given at Sharpsburg. 

He says: 


This lost order has been the subject of much severe 
comment by Virginians who have written on the war. 
It was addressed to D. H. Hill, and they charged that 
its loss was due to him, and that the failure of the 
campaign was the result of the lost order. As Gen- 
eral Hill has proven that he never received the order 
at his headquarters, it must have been lost by some 
one else. . . . MeClellan planned his attack upon D. 
H. Hill under the impression that I was there with 
twelve brigades, nine of whi¢h were really at Hagers- 
town, and R. H. Anderson’s division was at Maryland 
Heights with General MeLaws. Had he exercised due 


. diligence in seeking information from his own re- 
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sources he would have known better the situation at 
South Mountain and could have enveloped General 
D. H. Hill’s division on the afternoon of the 13th or 
early on the morning of the 14th, and then turned 
upon McLaws at Maryland Heights before I could 
have reached either point. 

Again he says: “The great mistake of the 
campaign was the division of Lee’s army.” 

No great soldier, from Alexander to Napo- 
leon, has escaped the criticism of rashness when 
relying on the resources of his own genius as 
an offset to the superior strength of his enemy, 
and why should Lee and Jackson be excep- 
tions? As to the loss of the order, it has never 
been charged upon General Hill, we think, 
since he explained that he never received it. 
General Hill’s statement, of course, settled that 
matter. Not so, however, his queer notion that 
the loss of the dispatch had little or no effect 
upon the campaign. 

The part played by this lost dispatch is a 
perfectly simple and plain one, and nothing but 
special pleading can obscure its importance. 
There are few soldiers, we believe, on either 
side who do not recognize its decisive influ- 
ence. General Lee not only “seemed inclined 
to attribute the failure of the campaign to the 
lost dispatch,” we know he looked on it as a 
controlling factor in all the operations subse- 
quent to its capture, and that there was no 
doubt in his mind as to its supreme impor- 
tance. 

Besides transferring the theater of war from 
Confederate territory and securing supplies for 
his army, General Lee expected that his inva- 
sion of Maryland would force the Federal 
army to leave Washington to oppose his pro- 
gress. To inflict further damage upon that 
army was, of course, his prime object. Nor 
were his expectations ill-founded, for as soon 
as he entered Maryland the Federal army set 
out from the lines of Washington to meet him. 
This army, though largely superior in numbers 
to Lee, was much hampered in its movements 
by many causes. The half of it had just suf- 
fered a terrible defeat, and the work of reor- 
ganization must be carried on while the army 
was moving. The change of commanders had 
taken place under discouraging circumstances, 
and General McClellan, though restored to 
power, did not possess the confidence of the 
Washington administration. An excessive sen- 
sitiveness as to the safety of Washington was 
the idea uppermost in the mind of Halleck, 
the Federal commander-in-chief, and caused 
him to clog McClellan still farther by inces- 
sant cautions, lest his bold adversary should 
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make a flank movemenl upon the Capitol 
when once the Federal army was out of reach 
of it. Add to this that McClellan was one of 
the slowest and most cautious of commanders. 
Some of these things General Lee. of course, 
did not know, but he knew well the bad condi- 
tion of the Federal army; indeed, probably 
underrated the rapidity with which it was re- 
cuperating. He knew the sensitiveness of the 
Federal government in regard to Washington ; 
he knew the military character of the man op- 
posed to him. Lee did not intend to fight 
McClellan east of the South Mountain, nor to 
dispute the passage of that barrier with him. 
On the contrary, he desired to draw him into 
the country west of that range, and then, when 
the Federal army was out of reach of Wash- 
ington, he proposed to give battle on his own 
terms. 

While awaiting the slow advance of the 
Federal army, the feebleness of Halleck, or his 
antagonism to McClellan, gave Lee an unex- 
pected chance to strike a blow. Some ten 
thousand men had been retained at Harper’s 
Ferry, and invited capture. To Lee’s bold 
but accurate judgment it was evident that a 
part of his army might be employed for some 
days in the capture of this garrison and its 
large material of war, and that his force could 
then be reunited in the Hagerstown Valley 
before McClellan would be ready to fight. It 
seems, from General Longstreet’s article, that 
Lee first proposed to him (his senior lieuten- 
ant) to undertake to capture Harper's Ferry, 
but finding Longstreet unable to appreciate 
the bold enterprise, he next turned to Jackson 
and confided to him the execution of the plan. 
We have already seen how well it was carried 
out. Now, we believe no one can sit down and 
read the history of the Federal movements at 
that time without being convinced that, but for 
the captured dispatch, McClelian’s progress 
would have been even slower than Lee antici- 
pated. He was creeping along at a rate that 
would have given Lee all the time he wanted, 
and the farther McClellan got from Washing- 
ton the more urgent became Halleck s cautions. 
The movements, to the south side of the Poto- 
mac, of Walker and Jackson to complete the 
investment of Harper’s Ferry confirmed Hal- 
leck in his fears. On September 12th Presi- 
dent Lincoln telegraphed McClellan, « Jack- 
son is crossing at Williamsport. Probably the 
whole rebel army will be drawn from Mary- 
land.” September 13th Halleck telegraphed, 
“Until you know more certainly the enemy’s 
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force south of the Potomac you are wrong in 
thus uncovering the Capitol.” Again, on the 
14th, Halleck said, “I fear you are exposing 
your left and rear.” Even as late as the 16th 
Halleck expressed the conviction that Lee’s 
plan was to recross the Potomac, turn McClel- 
lan’s left, and cut him off from Washington. 
Halleck’s fears thus made the case more favor- 
able than Lee could have anticipated. But 
apart from this there was no ground then, as 
there is none now, for deeming Lee’s expecta- 
tions unreasonable. 

General Longstreet says that McClellan was 
“close upon us.” Lee’s infantry left Frederick 
on the 10th; McClellan’s entered it on the 
12th. Not a very keen pursuit one would say. 
On the 18th McClellan obtained the lost dis- 
patch, and at once every thing changed. The 
groundlessness of Halleck’s fears was evident; 
the movement of Confederate troops to the 
south of the Potomac was designed against 
Harper’s Ferry, not, as Halleck thought, against 
Washington. Lee’s whole plan of campaign 
was revealed to his antagonist; not simply his 
present position, but the movements for some 
days to come of every division of his army 
became known to McClellan. General Long- 
street says McClellan’s scouts could have gotten 
him better information than the lost order gave 
him. Read Halleck’s dispatches; look at Me- 
Clellan’s career in the peninsula, the hesitation 
with which he led forward an army that had 
not been defeated, his tardy marches, his cau- 
tious strategy; consider the movements of the 
army for the preceding week, and remember 
that his army was recovering from a crushing 
defeat. Is it not morally certain that McClel- 
lan would have been contented to creep cau- 
tiously forward as he had been doing, had he 


not been relieved of all doubt and anxiety as 


to the plan and purpose of his enemy? Mc- 
Clellan was not fortunate, as a rule, in the in- 
formation he obtained as to his enemies, for he 
always greatly overrated them; but in this 
case no scout could have informed him as to 
the movements of the Confederate army for 
days to come, nor as to the designs of its com- 
mander. General Longstreet can hardly have 
been serious in his suggestion. McClellan, it 
is plain, did not underrate the importance of 
the dispatch; he gave vent to demonstrations 
of joy at his good fortune in finding the lost 
order, and at once set to work to relieve Harp- 
er’s Ferry, and seize the opportunity presented 
by the division of Lee’s army. 

Lee learned at Hagerstown, on the night of 
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the 18th, of McClellan’s change of movement 
and the cause of it; he ordered Longstreet to 
return to Boonesboro to help D. H. Hill hold 
the gap there. General Longstreet thinks this 
a mistake, and that Lee should have with- 
drawn Hill to Sharpsburg, but General Long- 
street gives one no idea how, in this case, Mc- 
Laws was to be protected until Harper’s Ferry 
should fall, or how the relief of that place was 
to be prevented. General Longstreet’s plan 
undoubtedly involved the breaking of the in- 
vestment of Harper’s Ferry. Lee was com- 
pelled to hold the South Mountain passes or 
withdraw McLaws; nor does it seem unreasona- 
ble that Lee should have preferred the mountain 
passes as the points where he could best delay 
McClellan’s advance to the far more open and 
more readily approached position at Sharps- 
burg. Inferior numbers had an immense ad- 
vantage in the narrow mountain passes. Lee 
gained a day by the fight at South Mountain, 
and this proved to be enough to secure the fall 
of Harper’s Ferry. Before he reached Sharps- 
burg next morning Harper’s Ferry had fallen, 
and orders had been issued for the reunion of 
the Confederate army behind the Antietam. 

Two days’ delay on McClellan’s part—one 
day’s even—would have secured the fall of 
Harper’s Ferry without the fight at South 
Mountain; would have enabled Lee to con- 
centrate his army at Sharpsburg or Hagers- 
town and carry out his programme in his own 
way. It was these two days, perhaps more, 
that the loss of the dispatch cost Lee, and that 
changed the whole face of the campaign. He 
was thrown upon the defensive by the unex- 
pected advance of McClellan, was forced to 
oppose with a small body the passage of the 
whole Federal army over the South Mountain, 
and was compelled either to fight at Sharps- 
burg with terribly depleted ranks, or yield the 
moral results of victory without a struggle by 
retreating into Virginia. General Longstreet 
thinks he ought to have chosen this latter al- 
ternative; Longstreet does not tell us whether 
he thought so at the time, but in the light of 
subsequent events his criticism is one in favor 
of which much can be said. 

If General Longstreet’s vision is distorted in 
regard to the capture of Harper’s Ferry and 
the part played by the lost dispatch, it is more 
so when he comes to speak of the battle of 
Sharpsburg itself. Of the page which he de- 
votes to the battle, one half is taken up with 
the description of the gallant manner in which 
General Longstreet and his staff aided Colonel 
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J. R. Cooke in one of the memorable crises of 
theday. Deserved tributes are paid to the cour- 
age and determination of D. H. Hill, but only 
the meagerest allusion is made to Jackson or 
the fearful struggle which he carried on for 
hours early in the day. The battle opened 
with the assault of Hooker’s corps, not upon 
~ Jackson’s right and D. H. Hill’s left” simply, 
but upon the whole of Jackson’s line, which 
constituted the left wing of the army. This 
assault finally bore back Jackson’s line through 
the cornfield on the east side of the turnpike, 
but the supreme effort exhausted Hooker, and 
when Hood’s and part of D. H. Hill’s troops 
eame to Jackson’s assistance Hooker’s corps 
was shattered to pieces. Mansfield came to 
Hooker’s aid by 7:30 a. M., and after a most 
sanguinary contest Jackson and his supports 
were again borne back by greatly superior num- 
bers to the Dunker church on the west side of 
the turnpike. History records no severer fight- 
ing than occurred to the north and east of that 
little church on that calm September morning. 
Half of Jackson’s men were hors de combat, 
and of the two Federal corps which had been 
dashed against his lines there were left but 
fragments which no longer had any power of 
offense. 

Then came Sumner, leading Sedgwick’s 
division against Jackson, and it seemed as 
if he must go down before this new onset, 
but the skill and courage of Early (whose 
brigade was the only one not seriously en- 
gaged up to this time) and the pluck of Stu- 
art, Grigsby, and Hood held back the storm 
until McLaws and J. G. Walker reached the 
field. Never did sorely pressed men need help 
more than Jackson’s and Hood’s did, and never 
was it more gallantly and more effectively ren- 
dered than by McLaws and Walker. Striking 
Sedgwick’s flank like a thunderbolt they demol- 
ished this splendid division of five or six thou- 
sand men in half an hour, killed and wounded 


two fifths of its number, and drove the rest in P 


confusion to the Federal batteries near the 
«East Woods.” This ended the serious fight- 
ing on the Confederate left. It was during this 
last struggle that Sumner sent orders to French 
and Richardson (his other division command- 
ers) to press the Confederate center in order to 
relieve Sedgwick. They attacked D. H. Hill, 
and after a fierce resistance drove him and R. 
H. Anderson back. Lee’s center was in danger 
of being carried, but the gallant efforts of D. 
H. Hill, of Longstreet, and of others, and the 
splendid work of the Confederate artillery at 


this juncture checked the Federals. The latter 
continued to hold, as General Longstreet says, 
some of the ground they had gained at this 
point, but gave up their efforts to pierce Lee’s 
center. The battle on the Confederate left and 
left-center is thus summed up by General Pal- 
frey, himself wounded in Sedgwick’s charge, 
and the ablest and fairest of the historians who 
have described this campaign. The extract 
shows how the fighting on that part of the 
Confederate line appeared to the men who 
were making the assaults: 


The right attack spent its force when Sedgwick was 
repulsed. Up to that time there had been close con- 
nection of place and some connection of time between 
the movements of the first (Hooker's), twelfth (Mans- 
field’s), and second (Sumner’s) corps, but after that 
the attacks were successive both in time and place, 
and good as were some of the troops engaged and gal- 
lant as was some of the fighting, the movements of 
French’s and Richardson’s divisions excite but a lan- 
guid interest, for such use as was made of these troops 
was not of the kind to drive Hill and Hood and Jack- 
son and Longstreet and Lee from a strong position 
from which six divisions of the Federal army had 
already recoiled, and recoiled in a condition which 
left them for the moment almost incapable of further 
service. 


Time may have dimmed General Long- 
street’s memory of what was done on the 
Confederate left, where he did not command, 
but how about the right wing, of which he did 
have charge? One can hardly read without 
astonishment his obscure allusion to the splen- 
did service of A. P. Hill. The day at Sharps- 
burg was one so full of brave deeds and braver 
sacrifices, there was so much imperishable glory 
won there by Southern soldiers from every State 
in the Confederacy that it is not easy to pick 
out the brightest in such a galaxy of grand 
achievements. But if one may venture upon 
this, surely the part played by A. P. Hill will 
be among the most glorious upon any list. 
Toombs’ brave Georgians had held Burnside 
back for many hours, but the latter, after mid- 
day, had crossed the Antietam on the Confed- 
erate right, and with overwhelming forces had 
pushed, D. R. Jones’ division back from point 
to point until the Federals were in the very 
streets of Sharpsburg. All that men could do 
was being done to check the progress of defeat, 
but the “battery that D. H. Hill brought,” and 
all the other batteries which were pouring their 
fire on the advancing lines, were unable to stop 
Burnside. Just when disaster seemed inevita- 
ble A. P. Hill, after marching seventeen miles 
and wading the Potomac, appeared on the field, 
and, striking with the utmost skill and vigor 


the front and flank of the victorious force, drove 
it staggering and bleeding back to the bridge. 
This charge decided the day, and gave Lee 
final possession of the field. The great rapid- 
ity of Hill’s march is evident when we remem- 
ber that McLaws left Harper’s Ferry sixteen 
hours before Hill, and yet reached the field of 
battle only about five hours in advance of him, 
while the vigor of his attack is shown by the 
fact that with march-worn and hungry men he 
struck a corps in the full tide of success, and 
defeated forces three times as numerous as his 
own. 

Not one word about all this from General 
Longstreet, though it took place under his own 
eye and upon his own line. Is it a sin with 
General Longstreet to be a Virginian? or do 
the honors which the world pays to the mem- 
ory of his dead comrades in arms provoke him 
to jealousy? 
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Of one thing we feel certain, and it is, that 
the Virginians who followed Lee, Jackson, and 
Hill will not cease to cherish as a noble posses- 
sion the fame of General Longstreet himself. 
Forgetting his eccentricities since the war they 
love to think of him as he was at Williams- 
burg, Seven Pines, Frazier’s Farm, Second 
Manassas, Sharpsburg, Marye’s Hill, The Wil- 
derness; to recall the earnest, able, patriotic 
soldier who won laurels on so many Virginian 
fields, and shed his blood so freely on Virginian 
soil. If his judgment of his comrades is some- 
times unfair, and his criticism of the great cap- 
tain, under whom it was his privilege to serve, 
is too carping, they will attribute this to age 
and misfortune, and prefer to recur to the days 
when he was Lee’s “old war-horse,” when heart 
and head were both ever ready to serve his 
commander, or to strike an effective blow in 
aid of Jackson or Hill. W. All 

Allan. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


NASHVILLE. 


UR old city government was the ward sys- 
tem; the farce of two houses, elected by 
wards—forty-two members in all. Under this 
system, when a man made up his mind to be- 
come a professional ward politician, he estab- 
lished a grocery, or had a friend to do it, in 
the ward, and with one year’s work his election 
was assured over the best man in the ward. 

I got in my head the idea that if this fellow 
was spread out over the whole city he would 
be too thin, and so we organized to beat the 
ward politicians, and we got two thousand one 
hundred men into a city relief association. 
This organization prepared a charter abolish- 
ing the two houses, and fixing the number of 
the city council at ten, without salary, and 
giving this body the right to make laws, city 
ordinances, but putting the entire business of 
the city in the hands of a board of public 
works, composed of three men elected by the 
city council, to be well paid—the salary of 
each was fixed at four thousand dollars—and 
they were permitted to do nothing else. 

One half the city council were to be elected 
every two years, and one member of the board 
of public works was to be elected every two 
years. The mayor under our charter is a 


cipher. Relieving the city council from all 
work, except say what could be done at a 
meeting in one hour every two weeks, we sup- 
posed we could get ten first class men to serve, 
as we did; and we supposed the salary would 
secure us a board of public works of first class 
men, as it did. 

The ward politicians who regarded the city 
government their property made a desperate 
fight before the legislature, but our organiza- 
tion was too strong, and we passed the bill 
giving us the new charter, so that the ward 
politicians who were candidates had to come 
before the whole city. 

Putting up well-known citizens, we elected 
them easily. The important thing was putting 
the business of the city in the hands of three 
business men; this is the secret of success, 
wherever there is success, in city government. 
The management of a city’s affairs is simply 
business, just as much business as operating a 
railroad. Politicians—even a much higher 
class than ward politicians—can not transact 


_ business. The experience of all our cities, 


without an exception, is that ward politicians 
have no more fitness for the business to be 
transacted in a city than pirates would have 
tor holding a religious service. It may be set 
down as a fixed fact that a gang of politicians 
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could not run a hen-house. These ward politi- 
cians have had control of all our cities ever 
since they learned the art of manipulating the 
wards and making contracts which divided, but 
kept the books straight, and hence the bank- 
ruptey of all our American cities. New York 
owes more money than thirty English cities, 
including London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
The ward system of city government is an evil 
that can not be doctored; it has to be taken 
out by the roots, and the whole question turns 
upon the character of men managing the bus- 
iness of the city. The feature of our new city 
government, after breaking up the ward sys- 
tem and adopting the general-ticket system, 
lies in paying good salaries for managing the 
business. Business men alone can manage the 
business of a city—and they can not be had 
without good salaries; the average politician 
can no more do it than he could manage a 
bank whose borrowers were voters at the next 
election. 

Our new government has been in existence 
scarcely three years. Our taxes have been re- 
duced; our streets made passable; indeed, 
most of them have been changed from mud- 
holes to delightful highways. Our fire depart- 
ment has been greatly improved. We have 
made a magnificent bridge across the Cumber- 
land River, connecting East Nashville with the 
main part of the city. Our water-works are 
being built,which will be the greatest of all our 
improvements. Our bank account is always on 
the right side, and our bonds, from being ped- 
dled about at whatever we could get—always 
below par—have gone up to $1.05. In fact, 
the business of our city is as well conducted as 
the business of any bank here. 

Instead of people being in bad humor when 
they pay their taxes, they pay them cheerfully, 
always knowing that the money will be used 
for the good of the city. 

I have given the subject of city government 
much thought. Many years ago, when this city 
was in the hands of a gang of thieves, left over 
after the war, and when our white people had 
no voice in selecting the officials, I applied to 
a court, and had a receiver appointed — ap- 
pointed upon the ground that the management 
of city affairs was simply a trust. And this 
caused me to look carefully into the Ameri- 
can system of city government. 

The greatest evil and the most vexatious 
feature of democratic government comes from 
our idea of political rights in city government, 
where a tramp who came in yesterday and goes 


out to-morrow, as it were, has the same influ- 
ence as the largest tax-payer. 

We have regarded city government as a 
political government instead of a trust. The 
remedy is to break up the ward system and 
create a business department, and put in first- 
class men, and manage city affairs as business 
men would a bank or a railroad, separating 
this business from the political department of 


the government. A. S. Colyar. 


MEMPHIS. 


On the 29th of October, 1878, the yellow- 
fever epidemic in Memphis was declared by 
the health authorities to be at an end. More 
than five thousand people had died of the pes- 
tilence ; houses were deserted; streets were en- 
cumbered with rotten pavements; the city was 
hopelessly in debt, and the prey of miasmatic 
politicians. In the ruling despair, it may be 
that not a few anarchic citizens wished to repu- 
diate the city debt entirely, and even among 
the most rigid constructionist: of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the debt there was an unmis- 
takable hankering after a compromise. Dis- 
content was the captain of the hour; a huge 
dissatisfaction with the politicians, the bond- 
holders, and with the very form of municipal 
government prevailed every where. Out of this 
desperation sprang a public resolve, that the 
city of Memphis should be wiped from among 
the things that are, and a new form of local 
rule established. The citizens held a number ~ 
of meetings, and the determination was formed 
to resolve the city back into the body of the 
State. The “taxing-district” form of govern- 
ment was the child of this resolution. 

I will not pretend to invade the minds and 
cry out the motives of the men who were re- 
sponsible for this experiment in municipal gov- 
ernment. They have repeatedly asserted that 
the object in creating the taxing district was not 
to repudiate the debt of the old city of Mem- 
phis, but to secure an economical and non-par- 
tisan administration of local affairs, so that the 
streets might be paved, the city sewered, and 
the sanitary condition improved. It would be 
outside the design of this review to theorize 
upon their motives; but as the question of good 
municipal government is now, and will be for 
some years to come, one of paramount impor- 
tance in all cities of the Union, I conceive that 
a citation of facts bearing upon this experiment 
will not only be of interest, but may bring in 
its wake a train of useful lessons. 
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The legislature of Tennessee, on the 29th of 
January, 1879, passed an act in terms general, 
and applying to all municipal corporations hav- 
ing thirty-five thousand inhabitants. Under 
this act Memphis had the privilege of surren- 
dering her charter and powers of taxation and 
becoming a taxing district. The act provided 
that the necessary taxes for the support of a 
taxing district should be imposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and not otherwise. To admin- 
ister the local affairs, the act provided for a 
board of three fire and police commissioners, 
a board of five supervisors of public works, a 
board of health, and other instrumentalities for 
the proper government of the taxing district. 
The old city council was abolished and a “leg- 
islative council,” consisting of three fire and 
police commissioners and the five members of 
the board of public works, was substituted. The 
validity of the act creating the new form of 
government was soon afterward tested before 
the courts, resulting in a victory for the taxing 
district before the Supreme Court on the 4th of 
June, 1879. The payment of taxes was stop- 
ped during this litigation, but money was bor- 
rowed and the government was maintained. 

The new governmental child was, however, 
destined, like other infants, to a certain allow- 
ance of childhood’s ills. The payment of taxes 
had hardly been resumed before the yellow 
fever, on the 10th of July, 1879, made its ap- 
pearance again, and payment was switched off 
until the Ist of November. The taxing dis- 
trict had now passed through the trials of pes- 
tilence and unpaid taxes, and every day that 
passed thereafter emphasized the wisdom of 
the men who devised it. 

The three fire and police commissioners are 
practically the governing power of the city. 
Elections by the people are held every two 
years, two commissioners being chosen at one 
election, and one at the next, the term of office 
being four years. These commissioners elect 
from their number a president of the taxing 
district, who may be considered the successor 
of the old-fashioned mayor. It is his duty to 
preside over the public meetings of the legisla- 
tive council; and he is also invested with judi- 
cial authority to hear and determine all cases 
of offenders against the ordinances or local 
laws of the taxing district; in short, he is ex 
officio a justice of the peace. He is paid a fixed 
salary, and the fines imposed by him are cred- 
ited on his salary. The other two commision- 
ers are paid a nominal salary. The five super- 
visors of public works are non-salaried offi- 


cials, whose duties are mainly adjunctive to 
those of the fire and police commissioners. 
The government is hedged about with wise 
conditions. The commissioners are inhibited 
from issuing bonds, notes, or serip, as well as 
from making contracts in excess of the amount 
of tax levied. They are likewise deprived of 
the power to levy any tax for any purpose. 
It is made a felony for any member of either 
board to have a direct or remote interest in 
any contract to which the taxing district is a 
party. All contracts are made on a cash basis, 
and the government has no authority to go into 
debt, Every two years a budget is prepared 
by the legislative council, and sent to the 
legislature, where it is adopted, rejected, or 
amended, as the case may be. In this budget 
the proportion of tax for each object is speci- 
fied, and the fund collected for one purpose 
can not be diverted to another. The powers 
of the legislative council are limited, in the 
main, to the business of making ordinances, or 
local laws for the taxing district. 

The members of the two boards are elected 
from the entire city. This fact has practically 
eliminated the ward boss from the geography 
of Memphis, for the reason that the influence 
of such an individual, though paramount in a 
single ward, could not be buttered over the 
whole community. Results are the best argu- 
ments, and the three elections with which the 
writer is personally familiar are suggestive. 
At the first a ticket was put forth by the best 
element in the city; there was opposition to 
merely a part of it, and the original ticket 
went through. In the second election there 
was no opposition, the citizens by petition an- 
nouncing their candidates. In January, 1886, 
the third election was held. The old politi- 
cians had galvanized themselves and made 
desperate efforts to resurrect a following, but 
they were able to poll only 273 votes as against 
6,038 for the then incumbents. 

A meeting of the legislative council is cer- 
tainly a novelty in local legislation. The pres- 
ident of the taxing district sits at the head of 
a long table, around which are seated the other 
seven members, the secretary of the taxing dis- 
trict and the reporters. The president is a well- 
to-do business man, gifted with what is popular- 
ly known as “horse sense;” one of the fire and 
police commissioners is the owner of a steam- 
boat line; the other is president of the Cotton 
Press and Storage Company; all are thoroughly 
practical men. The members of the board of 
public works are a cotton factor, a butcher, a 
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foundryman, a dealer in pipes, and a proprie- 
tor of a line of drays. None of these council- 
men have ever taken any conspicuous part in 
politics; some are Democrats, some are Repub- 
licans, and one is a negro. A man’s political 
views have, so far the writer knows, never even 
been mentioned as a reason or a disqualification 
for his election. 

At the council meetings there is a delicious 
absence of oratory. The windy ignoramus 
and the aspiring pop-gun are both unknown. 
Questions of privilege, points of order, and 
parliamentary tactics in general are unheard 
of. The “previous question” would cause as 
much consternation and ridicule in the council 
as a proposition to divert the Mississippi River 
through the center of the city. The commis- 
sioners impress the observer as business men 
consulting informally about their common in- 
terests. They talk and vote and there’s an 
end on’t. Happily, so far, the legislative 
council has never embraced among its mem- 
bers a quibbling attorney or an impecunious 
doctor, anxious to advertise himself; and con- 
sidering the fact that its deliberations have 
been deprived of the alleged value of profes- 
sional members, it is surprising, though mourn- 
fully true, that few if any material mistakes 
have been made. 

For reasons set forth in the first part of this 
article it is evident that the real life of the 
taxing district began about January, 1880, 
when the work of improvement was inaugu- 
rated with a vim. Since that time about 
twenty miles of streets have been paved, forty 
miles of sub-soil drains, and a like quantity of 
sewer lines have been constructed. The aspect 
of Memphis has been completely changed. 
From being the filthiest it has become one of 
the cleanest cities in the country. The value 
of sanitation has never been established more 
successfully than in the city of Memphis. 
Impassable streets have been opened, rotten 
Nicholson pavements have been removed, 
sewer connections have been rigorously in- 
sisted upon, and there is no doubt that the 
thorough sanitary methods now prevailing 
have stayed forever the return of the grim 
pestilence. 

Civil service reform, too, has in this govern- 
ment attained an almost perfect development. 
Changes in the police and fire departments are 
never made except for cause. The present 
chiefs of these departments rose from the ranks, 
and were promoted when vacancies from death 
in one case, and resignation in the other, occur- 


red. During the yellow fever so great was the 
mortality among the police that a good many 
vacancies were filled with negroes. Most of 
these men are on the force to-day. A few 
have been dismissed for notorious neglect of 
duty, and have invariably been succeeded by 
men of their own race. Changes in the depart- 
ments have been caused by death, voluntary 
retirement, or discharge based on reasons uni- 
versally admitted to be valid. In no case has 
a man’s political faith been powerful either to 
secure him a position or to prevent his just dis- 
charge. It may be of interest to state, en pas- 
sant, that the negro policemen have, with few 
exceptions, discharged their duties admirably. 
In a community like Memphis, where a large 
portion of the populace is black, they will be 
found good instruments for detecting and cap- 
turing rogues of their own color. 

I believe it is customary with some people 
to facetiously refer to Memphis as the city 
which surrendered its name and its charter in 
order to escape the payment of its debts. This 
is an unjust as well as an untrue view of the 
case. At the coming of the yellow fever the 
city was mired in debt. The most flagrant 
local misrule helped to expand the indebted- 
ness. I will cite a few instances. By a single 
“arrangement” of the old Board of Aldermen, 
$568,000 of six-per-cent bonds were issued to 
take up $369,000 of open accounts. It has 
been calculated by a steadier mathematical 
head than mine that to settle this $369,000 ‘of 
debt, the bonds and interest would cost the peo- 
ple of Memphis $1,590,400. 

A great many paving bonds were issued 
at various times, some of which sold as low as 
sixteen cents on the dollar. Indeed, in one 
instance sixty-two bonds actually brought an 
average of twenty cents on the dollar. In 1881 
these bonds represented in the bondholders’ 
debts, $62,000 principal, plus $52,080 interest 
on principal, plus $12,807 interest on coupons, 
making a total of $180,000, for which the city 
had actually received some $12,000. Again, 
the bonds for 1867, 1868, 1869 sold for $772,- 
913.17 less than their face value, and this loss, 
with interest on principal and coupons, was a 
part of the city debt. I could cite other cases 
to show that the city did not receive any thing 
like a fair equivalent for what she stood pledged 
to pay. 

When the refugees from Memphis returned 
to their homes after the yellow fever, they had 
no police station, no property, no paved streets. 
The insignia of the plague uppeared upon 
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every house; five thousand citizens had been 
swept away, and untold capital had been de- 
stroyed. The taxing district, though harassed 
by all these things, made no attempt to repu- 
diate the debt; on the contrary, each president, 
in his biennial report to the governor, dis- 
tinctly denied that any such intention was en- 
tertained. About four years ago the members 
of the government themselves began agitating 
the question of a settlement. Mass meetings 
were held, at which the largest bondholders, or 
their representatives, were present. Bills were 
submitted, rejected, amended, and finally all 
opposition except the captious objection of a 
a few rampant demagogues was overcome, and 
a bill, satisfactory to a large majority of the 
bondholders, was sent to the legislature for 
approval. It has been said that the bondhold- 
ers had no alternative but to take the half a 
loaf. Certainly, in advance of any legislation 
on the subject, they were not compelled to as- 


sent to the conclusions reached by the mass 
meetings. No coercion could exist until the 
passage of the bill to settle the debt, and it 
was the cordial assent given by them which 
encouraged the citizens to send the bill to the 
legislature. 

The entire debt has been funded, and for the 
first time in her history Memphis has begun to 
retire her debt. So far more than $300,000 has 
been redeemed. These facts show that the 
taxing district was not a mere convenience for 
escaping creditors; it has relieved Memphis 
of political bossism; it has reduced the ex- 
penses of all the departments and yet enhanced 
their value ; it has paved and sewered the city ; 
it has instituted sanitary reforms, and effect- 
ively carried them out; it has brought about a 
settlement of the old city debt. It seems some- 
what strange that the best form of local gov- 
ernment ever devised should not have its coun- 
terpart except in far-off Australia. 


Walker Kennedy. 
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First Paper. 


URING the journey thither, and ona sunny 
afternoon of November, 1885, the ruins of 
the Pecos Pueblo were pointed out by the oblig- 
ing conductor soon after Glorieta, New Mexico, 
was passed. It was in that Pueblo Montezuma 
was horn, and in due time became the head of 
the tribe and chief priest of its religion. A 
short time after he attained to these honors he 
organized a migration to the south, a portion 
of the tribe consenting to accompany him, To- 
day the stone is pointed out to travelers on 
which Montezuma stood, shod with golden 
slippers, and he is told of the farewell address 
of the “founder of the Aztec Empire.” Com- 
manding the priests, who were to remain be- 
hind, to keep the sacred fire burning until he 
would return to escort the entire tribe to their 
new home on the shores of a mighty lake in 
the far away south, he exclaimed, “ The dynasty 
I will found will stand until yonder sapling has 
grown to be a sturdy oak and afterward fallen 
into decay.” Saying this he placed himself at 
the head of a chosen band of warriors, and took 
his departure for the south. 
The learned Baudelier, in his report to the 
Archeological Institute, mercilessly criticises 


this charming myth, declaring that “not a sin- 
gle one of the numerous chronicles of the past, 
up to the year 1680, mentions the Montezuma 
story.” Nevertheless, the Pecos traditions do 
mention it reverently, and the holy fire was 
kept burning until 1840, when the remnant of 
that pueblo, which smallpox had not slain, re- 
moved to Jimez, carrying the fire with them. 
To be sure it is only a myth. 

The entrance into Old Mexico, that land of 
mystery and enchantment, was through the an- 
cient Paso del Norte, and the flight to the Val- 
ley of Mexico, in a palace car of the Mexican 
Central, was over sandy deserts, through fertile 
valleys, amid saw-shaped mountains, through 
varieties of climate; over fields bearing, side 
by side, wheat, maize, and sugar cane; by cities 
teeming with people of a bronze hue, silent in 
manner and subdued in appearance; within 
sight of lagoons and aqueducts that recalled 
landseapes in Southern Europe and the East; 
rolling over parallel rails of steel with peon and 
Spaniard, the former ignorant, superstitious, 
and hating the convenience his necessities com- 
pelled him to employ, the latter scorning the 
fellows who rode third-class, and permitting no 
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nore association than is seen among the whites 
and blacks of our Southern States. 

No matter how carefully one reads, it is quite 
impossible to comprehend the contrast until 
that republic is visited. The dining-halls of 
the railway—some of them in coaches on sid- 
ings—remind you of home, but the tortillas, 
tomales, and goat’s ribs spread out on the white 
sand, upon not overly clean mats of palm, call 
you back for centuries, and to the realization 
of the agreeable fact that you are within the 
bounds of a country that was ruled by the 
Spaniard before “John Smith” or Pocalontas 
was born, or the oldest of the Fathers who landed 
at Plymouth had seen the light of day. The 
simple articles of food were served by sympa- 
thetic-looking women with soft, low, musical 
voices, deep, languishing black eves, each wear- 
ing a black shawl over her head—the majority 
of them barefooted. The Mexicans feasted si- 
lently, and a squad of armed soldiers, clad in 
white cotton and sandals, looked on lovingly 
while the venders spread out the tortillas and 
tomales which they wanted but were unable 
to purchase. From here on there was a charm 
in all that we saw, save, perhaps, in the splen- 
did churches which so often lifted their towers 
out of the grossest ignorance and the most ab- 
ject squalor. With the deepest interest the fer- 
tile fields were examined, fields being plowed 
with crooked sticks drawn by oxen, after the 
manner of the days of the Pharaohs! Pres- 
ently surprise reached a climax when the grain 
was being threshed near the roadway on ce- 
mented floors by horses, and in one place by 
goats, and then washed in baskets into which 
fell a small stream from an aqueduct. The 
laughing passengers tasted the national bever- 
uge, pulque, at first with a little shiver, after a 
while with a prolonged draught. Some nib- 
bled the tortillas, besmeared with chile verdi, 
with an unconcealed shudder, aud others swal- 
lowed the blood-red fruit of the cactus approv- 
ingly. This fruit was plucked from the old, 
gnarled-looking trees over in the fields sur- 
rounded by fences of the maguey plant. All 
would have been uninterrupted pleasure had 
we not learned from a hot-headed patriot of the 
shooting of Don Miguel Hidalgo, the author 
of Mexican independence, at Chihuahua, and 
from a most sanctified-looking person of the 
righteous murder of Maximilian at Querétero. 
In these two incidents had we proof of the 
ferocity of the Spanish character in Mexico. 

The train halted at Huehuetoca, an ancient 
Aztec city, built in a depression of the moun- 


tain rim of the Valley of Mexico, just as the 
sun’s brilliant disk arose above the wall over 
toward the east, lighting up the snowy caps 
of Popocatapetl and Itztaccihuatl. The rainy 
season was lingering in the lap of winter, and 
the vines and flowers, the roses, and the gera- 
niums (the latter as tall as a man) filled the 
air with their fragrance. The valley, with its 
lakes and white-walled cities, lay at our feet. 

The ascent to this mountain city was along 
the bosom of the great tajo of the Nochistongo 
hills, stopping just as the day dawned at Tula, 
the ancient capital of the Toltecs, who aban- 
doned the valley one hundred and fifty years 
before the Aztecs arrived. The descent was 
by Cuantitlan, with Lake Zumpango to the 
left, and by Barrientos, with lakes Xaltocan 
and San Cristobal, that were visible a few mo- 
ments before the mountain spur of Guadalupe 
shut out the view of Lake Texcoco. At Tlal- 
nepantla Texcoco came into view again, and 
in the midst of the plain on its western shore, 
a plain almost on a level with its shimmering 
surface, sat the City of Mexico, the most mag- 
nificent city built on the western continent 
by Europeans. 

This small valley, sixty by thirty miles, in 
which so many lakes and cities nestle so qui- 
etly, is inclosed by volcanic mountains rising 
from four hundred to nine thousand feet above 
its lowest lake. The ten extinct volcanoes in 
these mountain walls tell of fire and smoke in 
ages gone by. Above them all tower Popocat- 
apetl and Itztaccihuatl, both capped with snow, 
the former grumbling as if in condemnation 
of the legal foreclosure that is z2bout to dispos- 
sess its present obliging, but financially unfor- 
tunate owner. 

The appearance of this basin at the time of 
the Conquest must have been very little like 
that of the present. Then the smoke of vol- 
canoes darkened the cloudless sky, and the 
waters of the lakes Texcoco and Mexico sur- 
rounded the capital of the Aztec Empire. 

The destruction of the dike of Nezahual- 
coyatl resulted in the absorption of the Lake 
of Mexico by Texcoco, and the changes of 
three centuries have contracted this latter lake 
until its normal boundary is miles west of the 
city. When the conquerors came the moun- 
tain sides and the valley were covered with a’ 
luxuriant growth of timber, and their naked- 
ness to-day bears testimony to the short-sight- 
edness of those brave but thoroughly selfish 
men. Granted that the soil of the valley and 
mountains is now carefully cultivated, even to 
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heights exceeding nine thousand feet above the 
sea, a thousand evils arising from the destruc- 
tion of the forests is the heritage of Mexicans. 
The waters have receded from the city gates, 
but the plain on which it stands is secured 
with wide, deep ditches, filled with the vegeta- 
ble clad, potable waters of lakes Xochimilco 
and Chaleo. Causeways and dikes appear to 
be as useful now as when the second Monte- 
zuma reigned in his water-begirt capital. 

The dangers which threaten the capital of 
the Mexican Republic will be appreciated when 
one remembers that the floor of the main plaza 
is only nine feet above the bottom of the great- 
est depth of Lake Texcoco, and that the greatest 
normal depth of Lake Texcoco is six feet eight 
inches in the rainy season, bringing its surface 
to within two feet four inches of the Plaza 
Mayor. The surface of lakes Xochimilco and 
Chalco—practically one lake—is ten feet above 
Texcoco, which receives their overflow by a 
wide canal, of which special mention will be 
made hereafter. To the north San Cristobal 


and Xaltocan, also practically one lake, are 
eleven feet above, and Zumpango, still further 
north, is twenty-four feet above Texcoco. The 
northern lakes communicate with the lowest 
by sluice-gates in the dry time, and by over- 


flows in times of disastrous rains. Into Tex- 
coco the sewage of the city of two hundred 
thousand people flows through the open canal 
of San Lazaro, and festers upon its surface be- 
neath the burning rays of an unclouded sun. 
The sewerage of the city is bad, very bad, and 
on the same plan as that of New Orleans. 

¥ can not describe my sensations while roll- 
ing into the city by the hovels of the poor, the 
gardens and white-walled fortresses—called 
dwellings—of the rich. I felt as if I were 
dreaming, and that I realized I was dreaming. 
We were entering a city builded before Car- 
tier saw the St. Lawrence; before Raleigh 
landed on Roanoke; before Gosnold named 
Martha’s Vinevard; before Champlain founded 
Quebec; before the first settlement at James- 
town; before Pocahontas (Lady Rebecca) had 
married John Rolfe; before the settlement at 
Plymouth, or Roger Williams was banished 
for heresy. Ancient, beautiful city! its history 
stained with crimes, its churches abandoned to 
superstition and the peons, its aqueducts and 
water-carriers unchanged for centuries, its rec- 
ollections of Spanish chivalry, tyranny, and 
ferocity, its conservatism actually appalling! 
But why continue the dream! 

There were no noisy hackmen at the iron 
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gates of the station, and a fleet-footed peon 
messenger, with a collar and a metal badge, 
brought a hack in a jiffy, and this delivered us 
at the enormous door of a patio of the pink 
and white Iturbide for four reales. 

This hotel, the first in all respects in the city, 
is now as comfortable as reasonable travelers 
may demand. Its patios are large, one de- 
voted to shrubbery and pagodas for the res- 
taurant; its chambers well provided with all 
necessaries except soap; its pretty parlor being 
a startling concession to American ideas. The 
Mexican arrangement of meals puts coffee at 
nine, breakfast at noon, chocolate at four, and 
dinner at seven. Americans can secure meals 
at American hours in the first-class restaurants; 
they are always apart from the hotels, which 
supply only lodgings, after the fashion of the 
European establishments. 

From the baleony of my chamber—every 
outer window has a baleony—I had many fav- 
orable opportunities of witnessing a Spanish 
courtship on the balcony opposite. There the 
black-eyed sefiorita appeared every afternoon, 
a little after four, to gaze on her gesturing 
lover on the pavement beneath. From my 
prominent balcony could be seen the burros 
passing silently and patiently by, not daring 
to be careless less they fall beneath the bur- 
dens bound with ropes to their backs; the 
peon trotting along, bearing on his stout back 
furniture, cases of goods, lumber, and even 
tombstones; the chivri moya, tomale, and lot- 
tery-ticket venders crying their wares with a 
most agonizing wail; the hacks with their 
painted flags, and the dandies in charro dress 
cavorting their horses among burros and peons 
as if such had neither existence nor rights. 
The burden-bearers, water-carriers, and fruit- 
venders were either shod with sandals or bare- 
footed; no shoes nor stockings did I see on a 
peon at any period of my stay. I mean on 
the common laborers, and in that sense “peon” 
is used by me almost exclusively. 

The rainy season had now passed, and the 
cloudless sky, bright sun, and dry atmosphere 
would have been most enjoyable had not the 
elevation been so great, 7,347 feet. It was not 
at all comfortable for two or three days, yet’ 
unimpaired lungs more quickly adjust. them- 
selves to the surroundings. Mexico was wear- 
ing its prettiest plumage, the debris of the 
slight inundations had been removed, and the 
streets were clean and dry and not dusty. The 
evenings and mornings grew to be cool, and 
overcoats made up for the absence of all grates 
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and stoves, or other means of artificial heating. 
It is no easy task to convince the visitor that 
artificial heat would not add to the comfort of 
the cooler winter days; a stranger can scarcely 
believe that its rarifying effects would be as 
injurious as the physicians declare. Several of 
the more recently erected residences have in- 
troduced grates, and I am told a few oil-stoves 
are already in use, but as a rule grates, stoves, 
hot air, and steam as generators of artificial 
heat in dwellings, are unknown in the city of 
Mexico. 

The writer, being somewhat in excess of the 
average height and size, was an object of polite 
but curious examination wherever he went; 
large men are rarely found among the Mexi- 
That peculiarity was specially startling 
when attempting to take a seat in a slight ea- 
noe for a trip up the Viga Canal. The pretty 
Indian girl, squatted midships, gave a little 
start and then smiled timidly while I stumbled 
to a seat on a couple of folded up zarapes. 
Even the solemn looking boatman, with cotton 
drawers and straw sombrero, could not entirely 
restrain his mirth as he pushed off into the 
deeper water of the canal, and began to pad- 
dle softly and slowly toward the city gate and 
San Anita. It was Sunday, and every body 
was going to San Anita and the Chinampas, or 
floating gardens. 


cans, 


The willows, the poplars, 
the flowers, the happy throng of careless toil- 
ers, the bamboo huts, the Mexican (peon) res- 
taurants and their soft-voiced attendants, the 
loving attentions paid the children, the dane- 
ing, the ballad-singers, the embrace of wel- 
come, the extravagance of salutation, the po- 
lite familiarity of those seeking our patronage 
were a revelation; they were Mexican, and 
Mexican only. And they were enjoyed to the 
fullest every hour of that sunny Sabbath day. 

American travelers are no little surprised to 
find the better classes dressed so near like 
themselves, inasmuch as books of travel have 
dealt lavishly in descriptions of the flashy 
charro attire so common at the time of the 
Mexican war, and for many years afterward, 
Mexican gentlemen at the capital dress as do 
Americans and Europeans, and the ladies dress 
as do ours, saving and excepting that the col- 
ors are always subdued; black lace veils are 
worn instead of hats, and a most crippling 
contrivance supplants our comfortable shoe. 
The men are slender, have regular features 
and exceedingly small hands and feet, with an 
air of gentility, inherited through an avoid- 
ance for generations of inmanual labor. The 
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great majority of the whites weave not, neither 
do they spin, and derive their support from the 
toil of the peon they are so apt to despise. The 
dress of those who went up the Viga that Sun- 
day was entirely Mexican, zarapes, white cot- 
ton, straw hats, black shawls, and sandals being 
most prominent. To be sure there were many 
trigged up like their “masters,” but they ap- 
peared to be out of place or intruders. One 
could not help being surprised at how differ- 
ently they appeared from those seen in Puebla 
on the following Sunday, and who were decked 
out in colored skirts, ribbons, scarfs, heads 
crowned with red turbans, and necks encir- 
cled by beads falling over delicately stitched 


chemisettes. Such warm colors are rarely if 


ever seen at the capital, only one hundred 
miles distant. 

The line separating the upper from the lower 
classes is broad and well-defined; intermarriage 


being no more frequent than among the whites 
and blacks in the United States. Standing one 
Sunday morning on a cement walk of the Ala- 
meda I saw the upper class promenading be- 
tween grassy, flowery parterres, clad in the ele- 
gant stuffs which wealti can purchase, and the 
lower class moving solemnly alung the outer 
pavement, the women in white cotton skirts 
and deep blue rebozos, the men in white cot- 
ton zarapes, and sandals. All are “ Mexicans” 
to the newly arrived stranger; a very brief res- 
idence teaches him the use of “ Mexican” and 
“peon.” 

A solemnly prolonged toll came down to 
my seat in the Zocola from the lofty tower 
of the Cathedral one beautiful morning while 
I sat dreamily reviewing the upheavals that 
began with the sequestration of the prop- 
erty of the clergy in 1856! I recalled how 
differently they rang the bells in free Santa 
Fe, and I remembered that the Mexicans 
do not allow the forty bells of this Cathe- 
dral to be rung at the same time now, as was 
once their custom. No, neither do the priests 
go any more in procession, nor force the popu- 
lace to kneel when the bishop passes with the 
“host.” Times have changed, and hence I saw 
only a few of the upper class on bended knees 
upon the seatless floor of the Cathedral, or its 
annex, the parochial church called the Segra- 
rio. There were no lack of cripples and beg- 
gars, injecting their soft pleadings into the hum 
of the army of priests and the chantings of the 
choir. 

The fashionable church of the city is the Pro- 
fesa, and within its elegant precincts many a 
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first glimpse is sometimes caught of the maid- 
ens afterward wooed and won on the public 
thoroughfares by the beaux of the upper crust! 
There the lover silently kneels in full view of 
his inamorata, and the soulful petitions he offers 
are devotions to his beloved rather than pious 
supplications to the Virgin. There is nothing 
of this at San Domingo! The memories of the 
cruel Inquisition eternally excludes the little 
god from the somber inclosures. Only the 
most superstitiously pious worship there now, 

The half hour spent amid the splendors of 
that church of San Domingo was gloomy in- 
deed; our thoughts being occupied with the 
horrors the fanatical monks conducted jere 
and in the building on the east side of the 
handsome plaza to such bloody extremes. The 
chureh’s splendors are tarnishing daily, and 
the Inquisition building was sometime since 
changed into a medical college, whose votaries 
are no longer taught that the curing of the soul 
is best accomplished by the rack and the flames. 
They are now taught how to overcome those 
bodily distempers which so often involve the 
future of the soul, but not as the Dominicans 
dreamed. 


“T wish you could send us some American 
dairyman to open an extensive establishment 
in our city,” said a young Spaniard, whose edu- 


cation was “finished” in the United States, 
while breaktasting with me one noon, It was 
a pleasure to discover that even a few appre- 
ciated the inferiority of Mexican leche and 
mantequillas, even while the latter were being 
so prettily crimped in our presence by the not 
overly-clean fingers of the criado. An Amer- 
ican dairy is a necessity to the American Col- 
ony, as is also a well-managed American res- 
taurant: 

From that noontide breakfast onward careful 
attention was paid to the preferred diet, in the 
restaurants, by natives and foreigners. One 
misses many of the popular vegetables of home, 
but with fruit and dulce he is surfeited. Tt was 
difficult to shun the grease, yet chile was never 
offered unless called for. The breads were some- 
what remarkable for variety, there being lard, 
sugar, egg, milk, and water bread ready for 
every meal, and tortillas subject to-order. Of 
course one’s nose goes high in air when dishes 
purely Mexican are first mentioned, neverthe- 
less chile con carne (red peppers boiled with 
meat) and chile relleno (green peppers stuffed 
with mincemeat and fried with eggs) are, after 
a trial or two, admitted to be quite palatable. 
And as for tomales (ground maize and mince- 
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meat boiled in a corn-shuck) no extended ex. 
perience is needed to prefer them to a score of 
our popular dishes at home. 

The food of the upper classes is nearly the 
same as that preferred by Europeans; they never 
indulge the pies and puddings of the Ameri- 
cans. The wines are imported from Europe, 
English ale and American beer having a liberal 
patronage. Whisky is not a Mexican beverage, 
though European brandy and Mexican ardiente 
are popular. The peons are content with tor- 
tillas and chile washed down with copious 
draughts of pulque. The artizans add coffee 
and frijoles, chile con carne, and ternera con 
papas. They are never obese, and though they 
drink freely of pulque and mescal are rarely 
intoxicated on other than feast days. 

Every body smokes cigars and cigarettes. 
Even the sweet seforitas, I am told, do not 
scorn the soothing luxury in the secluded bou- 
doir of their fortified homes. The sefiors smoke 
every where, in the horse-cars, theaters, restaur- 
ants, parks, stage-coaches, and, for aught I 
know to the contrary, in the churches and in 
the chambers of their wives. Experts say the 
tobacco is the best grown on the continent, its 
purity being maintained for centuries through 
the monopoly practiced by the government. 

One naturally plans his tours of the city 
from the Plaza Mayor, the starting point of 
nearly all of the tramways. Walking thither 
from the Iturbide you will pass along the 
handsome “Avenido Cinco de Mayo,” entering 
the plaza west of the Cathedral, and south of 
the charming artificial grove known as the 
Flower Market. This “5th of May” is ten- 
derly cherished by all patriotic Mexicans. On 
the 5th of May, 1862, they defeated the disci- 
plined army of the French at Puebla, and a 
nation so often buffetted and defeated may, 
without a sneer, be permitted to boast of such 
a victory. Not only has this day been made 
one of rejoicing, but parents are inflicting the 
name upon their children in preference to the 
long-preferred “ Jesus,” ‘* Jose,” and names of 
the There was another “Cinco de 
Mayo,” one more interesting to the Mexican 
Republic. On the 5th of May, 1877, Porfirio 
Diaz was inaugurated twenty-fourth President.’ 
There may have been method in the choice 
of that day for his assumption of office. 

To the right of the plaza, from your seat in 
a tower of the Cathedral, are the sombrero 
stores, the national pawn-shop, no longer the 
most important financial institution of the 
country. It is still in the ancient residence 


saints, 
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of Cortez, whose quaint doors, windows, carv- 
ings, and staircases are the delight of travelers 
in that land of enchantment and quaint aggre- 
gations. 

Looking away over the densely shaded Zo- 
cola, and the long line of portalles in front, 
there can be seen in every direction the lofty, 
massive towers of sanctuaries, reminding one 
of what Rome could do before the reforma- 
tions under Alvarez and Juarez. To the west 
the Alameda ‘resembles an emerald, in a set- 
ting of silver, and the huge stuccoed tanks 
that receive the potable waters from the aque- 
ducts of Chapultepec suggest diamonds brilliant 
as the sunlight. Following the silver thread 
of the canal imagination perfumes the clear air 
with the fragrance of flowers on the chinampas 
just beyond San Anita. To the northwest the 
“Grasshopper Hill” of the Aztecs—Chapul- 
tepec—shaded by lofty cypress and crowned 
with a “castle” containing the military school 
of the Republic and the official residence of 
its President, stands forth a perpetual condem- 
nation of the bad judgment exhibited by Cor- 
tez when he failed to rear the walls of Mexico 
around its base. Close on the shores of Tex- 
coco, toward the north, the Capilla of Guada- 
lupe perpetuates the myth of the Virgin’s ap- 


pearing to San Juan Diego, and reminded our 
little party of Americans that the treaty which 
concluded the Mexican war, and plundered the 
conquered, was signed in a room at its foot. 
Lake Texcoco shimmered east of this sacred 
hill, the sewage of the city entering it from the 
mouth of San Lazaro, and millions of wild 


ducks settling down upon its marshes. Bound- 
ing the valley on every side were the treeless 
mountains, the snow-capped peaks of Popocat- 
apetl and Itztaccihuatl, weird and cold, above 
them all. So far as I know, no similar view 
is to be obtained any where else on earth. 
The straight, clean, well-paved streets of the 
city can be easily distinguished from that lofty 
perch in the Cathedral tower. One great thor- 
oughfare extends from the Garita del Vellejo, 
on the north to del Oleampol on the south. 
The eastern line of this street is nearly straight, 
but the western is quite jagged, at places mak- 
‘ing the thoroughfare twice as wide as at others; 
and more surprising still is the changing of its 
name every two or three blocks. The main 
calle from east to west is afflicted in the same 
way. The splendid boulevard, Paseo de la Re- 
forma, extends from the statue of Charles IV, 
a little below the Alameda, out to Chapultepec, 
with its statues of Columbus and Guatamoct- 
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zin, and is the afternoon drive of the fashion- 
ables. Along the bank of the Viga Canal is 
the Paseo de la Viga, where the beauty of 
Mexico enjoy the afternoon air during the seri- 
ous days of Lent. Seven market places were 
in sight, the one nearest bearing the euphonious 
name “ Mercado de Jesus,” and a fragrant mer- 
cado we afterward found it to be. The city’s 
general aspect was solidity, regularity, secur- 
ity from fires, cleanliness, and peacefulness. 
While investigation does not always sustain 
this first impression, it does give you assurances 
that the City of Mexico is one of the most re- 
markable cities of the world. 

The more recently erected buildings recog- 
nize the improvement in public security, and 
partake of the light and airy features of north- 
ern architecture. It must not be understood 
that these radical attempts to engraft modern 
gew-gaws upon a semi-Moorish architecture 
are approved, they are rather condemned as 
an impertinence. Very likely some travelers 
will dissent from this opinion, and insist that 
the out-of-door structures of our northern 
homes are to be preferred in this dreamy land, 
but time and residence will modify such opin- 
ions. The much-betiled house (domestic blue 
tiles from Puebla), next door to the Guardiola 
Plazuela, has a dudish flash that one can not 
fail to resent. 

My excursions about the city began in 
the Zocalo, after swallowing a cooling drink 
from a brown pitcher of noble form, held 
to my lips by a pretty Indian girl with mel- 
ancholy black eyes und sympathetic expres- 
sion. I purchased a little bunch of blossoms 
at the flower market, that lovely aggrega- 
tion of the posies brought from the Chinam- 
pas, beneath an airy pagoda roofed with glass 
and supported with coquettishly striped iron 
pillars. I looked up gratefully to the luxuri- 
ous shade trees that surrounded this pagoda 
and the grotto-inclosed pulsometer with which 
they sprinkle the surroundings. Moving si- 
lently around me were dusky peons, listening 
reverently to the tolling of the great copper 
bell, while they hurried along with their bur- 
dens across the plaza to the Palace or the Por- 
talles. The absence of all noise save that of 
the unmusical bell, of loud talking or boister- 
ous laughter, affected my heart as it had never 


-been before. Surely it is a city of another 


world, or of a long-past age. 

The valley in which this city of two hundred 
thousand souls is builded was once densely 
wooded with cedars, and afforded great attrac- 
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tions to the nomadic tribes, whom tradition 
says came thither from the North. Hence 
came the Toltees, Chichimecs, Nahualtecs, Ac- 
olluas, and at last the Aztecs. Each remained 
inasters of the land until dispossessed. The 
Aztecs came in small numbers, and after a 
while sought the barren islands in the western 
portion of the great lake as places of security, 
and thereon built their bambvo huts. On the 
spot where stands this cathedral an eagle was 
seen perched upon a cactus growing out of the 
crevice of a rock holding a serpent in his beak, 
and this being the fulfillment of a prophecy, 
the Aztees renounced their nomadic habits and 
founded an empire. Sometime after the tribal 
name, Aztec, was changed to Mexican, in honor 
of the war god, Mezitlo. The island homes 
were next connected to the mainland by cause- 
ways, and protected from inundations by dikes 
and mounds, the most remarkable of which 
was that built by the famous nephew of Mont- 
ezuma, Nezahualcoyotl, monarch of the Chich- 
imecs. 

Montezuma Uhuicamina beeame emperor 
about the year 1450, and Montezuma II 
was on the throne when Cortez came in 1519. 
The country was then known as Anahvac; 
its inhabitants were of various tribes, the 
chief being Mexicans, whose capital was 
Tenochtitlan, where now stands this great 
city of Mexico, That city boasted a popu- 
lation of three hundred thousand souls, with 
sixty thousand houses, many of whose roofs 
bloomed with parterres of flowers; with 
broad streets and canals, the latter crossed by 
bridges under which canoes glanced up and 
down; with an enormous market-place, and a 
temple to the war god, Huitzilopochtli; a pal- 
ace for the emperor, and scores of other public 
and private establishments conducted with all 
the “splendor and pageant of barbaric pomp.” 
The city was entirely surrounded by a lake of 
sweet water, known as the Lake of Mexico. 
and formed by Nezahualcoyotl’s dike, which 
extended from Atzcapozaleo on the north to 
Itztalpalapam on the south, leaving the salt 
water of Lake Texcoco on the east, and allow- 
ing the potable waters of the Xochimileo and 
Chaleo to surround the city west of that stone 
wall. Beautiful gardens were planted at Te- 
nochtitlan and Itztapalapam, not only on the 


mainland but actually floating upon the water. . 


The gradual destruction of the dike, through 
the neglect of the conquerors, resulted in the 
disappearance of these gardens, and the re- 
mains of the Chinampas are regretfully pointed 


out to the tourist to-day by the venerable Az- 
tec at the gate of San Anita. 

When Cortez came Texcoco was taken for 
an inland sea. He speaks of it as such in his 
dispatches to the Spanish Emperor. Indeed, 
he mentions only two lakes in the valley, those 
known to us as Texcoco and Xochilmileo and 
Chaleo—then as now practically one lake—al- 
though the three farther north were in marshy 
existence. He came when the Mexican mon- 
arch was awaiting the arrival of messengers 
from Quetzalcoatl, and hence secured peaceful 
admission to the seat of the empire. Guati- 
moctzin was less superstitious than his uncle, 
whom he succeeded, and drove the invader out 
to weep at the foot of that tree which is sa- 
credly preserved to this day in memory of that 
noche-triste. Cortez wept during one night 
only, and then began the ordering of plans for 
the reduction of the city from the lakeside. 
That scheme was successful, but Tenochtitlan 
did not surrender until the streets were strewn 
with festering corses, slain by famine, pesti- 
lence, and war; then the gallant Aztec surren- 
dered to fate, and Tenochtitlan, with its palaces, 
its great temple of Huitzilopotehtli, its well- 
paved squares and market-place, its palace of 
the Montezuma, its sixty thousand houses and 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, alive and 
dead, its beautiful gardens on ground, water, 
and roof-tops, fell into the power of a handful 
of representatives of the then greatest empire 
of the world. 

These houses, palaces, and temples were 
thrown down, the canals filled up with the 
debris, the present Cathedral reared upon the 
site of the temple of Huitzilopotehtli, and the 
palace of the new government upon the foun- 
dations of the “ Halls of Montezuma”! The 
fanatical bishop, Zumarrago, ordered the de- 
struction of the picture-writings of the con-. 
quered, and the burial out of sight of their 
idols, calendar, and sacrificial stones, and’ all 
other “evidences of the idolatrous religion.” 
Idolatry, with its temples, writings, and evi- 
dences of civilization, was destroyed by a peo- 
ple who converted its votaries to Christianity 
by fire, sword, and torture, and set up in the 
places of their idols images of the Savior and 
his mother, and of saints and martyrs. The 
Aztees were forbidden human sacrifices, but 
were sacrificed themselves when recalcitrant 
by their Christian rulers. 

Sixty-four viceroys, sent out by the King of 
Spain, reigned arbitrarily and tyrannically from 
1535 to 1821, enslaving the natives and discoun-- 
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tenancing education. In 1810 the country arose 
against this tyranny, and in 1821 Spain ac- 
knowledged its independence. In 1822 a re- 
public was proclaimed, and in 1824 the usurper 
Iturbide was shot. From 1824 until 1877, when 
Porfirio Diaz became President, the history of 
Mexico is written in blood. Four years of 
peace and reasonable quietude passed, and Gen- 
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eral Manuel Gonzales succeeded to the chief 
magistracy. Barring the nickel riot and the 
unfortunate features of the proposed settlement 
of the English debt, peace was continued. Por- 
firio Diaz is now President for the second time, 
the twenty-sixth the Republic has had, though 
only one died in office. Mexicans have prac- 
ticed short methods in their revolutions! 


G. C. Connor. 


MY FIRST CONQUEST. 


OVERS, like poets, are born, not made. In- 
L deed, about the only difference between 
these inspired classes is in the gift of expression. 
Nature kindles the Promethean fire in their 
hearts, and they either suffer in silence or cry 
out in song. The dumb minstrels, the voiceless 
who never sing, but die with all their music in 
them, are the predestined victims of the Blind 
God. Every man at some period of his life 
fancies himself in love; but, as he about the 
same time imagines himself a poet, neither of 
his conclusions can be relied on. They are 
good enough in their way, but, us Doctor John- 
son said of the whisky virtues, “they won’t 
wash,” 

Just how I came by the fiery particle, it 
would be difficult to tell, though my father 
was expelled from college for flirting with an 
actress, and the old files of Godey’s Lady's Book 
are full of erotic verses over my mother’s ini- 
tials. It may go for what it is worth as an 
evidence of ante-natal influence, that recently, 
while visiting the home of my childhood, which 
was also, some years later, the birthplace of a 
very charming woman, an old friend said to 
me, after pointing out the chamber in which I 
first saw the light, “It was just like you to go 
into the back room to be born, and leave the 
front one for Miss O.” I will add, too, that my 
nurse always attributed the peculiar roll of the 
eyes which I gave in drawing my first rations 
to a tender sentiment for herself. / 

I think I must have reached the mature age 
of six before I began to take cognizance of my 
own emotions or discriminate between the sexes. 
I had rolled and tumbled with many a girl, 
wrestled in blind-man’s-buff, and wrangled 
over jack-straws without once discovering a 
divinity or feeling an impulse to worship, but 
suddenly a little bunch of pink silk dawned 
upon my vision, and all was changed. From a 


bold bad boy who could have kissed the queen 
without wincing, I became the shyest of youths. 
No retreat was obscure enough to hide my 
blushes. Timidity is the first sign of love in 
a boy as boldness is its first symptom in a girl; 
the two sexes tending to unite, each takes on the 
qualities of the other. Urged by a vague con- 
sciousness that I must reveal myself if I ex- 
pected to be loved in return, I crept out of 
covert only to see my little charmer turn a 
double summersault over the clothes - horse. 
The illusion was gone in an instant, the spell 
was broken, and no effort on her part or mine 
could ever restore it. I have tried many times 
since to revive a decaying passion, both in my 
own heart and in the hearts of others, but 
always without success. In love, as in the 
mineral world, material which has once been 
oxidized can never be burned again. 

As Ihave never been able to decide whether 
the skinning of that cat resulted from a too lib- 
eral appropriation of my nature, or was simply 
the involuntary exploit of a young hoiden, I lay 
no claim to her as a conquest. There is quite a 
disposition springing up in my heart to take 
the public wholly into my confidence; but, as 
this purports to be only the history of a single 
event, I shall content myself with saying that 
my early loves were so unfortunate that, like 
Davy Crockett, I came to feel that IT was 
born odd—that, after making me, nature had 
forgotten to make my mate. But u lover soon 
learns, like the bee, to distill sweetness from 
the most noxious plants. I think it is agreed 
among men that the happiest portion of life is 
that spent in courtship; it matters not how 
pleasant they may find marriage, they con- 
stantly recur to the alternate hopes and fears 
of love-making as their most delightful expe- 
rience. Through the whole winter long we 
spend evening after evening over the card- 
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table, shuffling and dealing those little bits of 
board in the hope that sometime they will be 
arranged to suit us. It is the perpetual sur- 
prise they hold in store for us which consti- 
tutes the pleasure of the game. The philosophic 
tramp who creeps timidly to the back door of 
a farm-house, not knowing whether he is to 
receive a square meal or have the dogs set 
upon him, enjoys something of the same sen- 
sation. From these illustrations it is clear that 
he is an unfortunate lover who finds himself 
accepted at his first venture. In a world full 
of lovely women it is a hard fate indeed to be 
appropriated on the threshold of life by any 
one of them. The jolliest fellow I ever knew 
was an Irishman, who for thirty years addressed 
every debutante of his town, till in the end it 
became so much the fashion to reject him that 
no woman could be found who would receive 
his attentions. It is one of the strangest ca- 
prices of this most whimsical sex, that when 
the seal of disapproval is once put upon a fel- 
low they all indorse it, and it is about the only 
instance, I believe, where they are ever known 
to agree. 

In my seventeenth year, in company with a 
young school-fellow, I started east to college. 
We reached Niagara about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, just in time to dress for dinner. As 
it was to be my first appearance there I entered 
the great dining-hall of the Cataract House 
in the most elegant apparel my tailor could 
turn out. I hope no one will accuse me of 
vanity for saying that in looking around I 
soon saw the handsomest woman in the room 
was not unmindful of my presence. Why 
should any woman have two such eyes as she 
turned upon me? One would have established 
her empire—there was tyranny in two. She 
was one of those diaphanous blondes whose 
tissues are pellucid, and whose eyes seem to 
transmit light. Like a chronometer cased in 
crystal, the very pulsations of her heart were 
seen, 

There was to be a german in the parlor that 
evening, and, though we knew no one, we de- 
termined to accept the hard conditions of wall- 
flowers and attend. In one of the earliest pauses 
of the dance my divinity let her handkerchief 
fall at my feet. I returned it with the feeling 
that, while it was probably an accident, it might 
be an overture; though in a little while she con- 
trived to remove all doubt by dropping her 
bracelet, and, when I handed it to her, giving 
me asmile that warmed like a sun-glass. I re- 
treated to the veranda to hide my burning 


face, when, mirabile.dictu! she and her escort 
soon touk seats behind me. She complained 
of the heat, and he had an engagement for 
the next dance. We were alone. Every fiber 
of my being thrilled and sung. 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


Though my soul should go pulsing through 
every grade of celestial ‘transport, it could 
know no higher rapture. The fear lest the 
silence should be broken only intensified my 

In sheer desperation I sent her my card next 
morning, asking her to meet me in the parlor 
as an old acquaintance. Of course she returned 
it without an answer, but wherever I went that 
day she and her friend were sure to be. If I 
paused at a catch-penny bazar long enough to 
purchase a souvenir she toyed with a similar 
article. In descending from the tower I met 
her on the stairway, and I was nearly stifled 
with spray in the Cave of the Winds because she 
stood at the entrance on my return, and I would 
not for the world have permitted her to see me 
in drenched apparel. 

It was not the roar of the cataract which kept 
me awake that night, for when morning dawned 
I had resolved upon a second note, announcing 
my purpose to leave in the afternoon for Mon- 
treal, and begging for some assurance that I 
should not be forgotten. She sent me in reply 
a small hand-painted, heart-shaped pin-cushion, 
with a silver arrow driven through it. What 
more could hopeful lover ask ? 

The complaint is often heard that ladies are 
more restricted in the choice of husbands than 
men are in the selection of wives—that a gentle- 
man may pass all the ladies of his acquaintance 
in review and deliberately choose whom he will 
have, while a lady must sit quietly at home till 
some chance stick discovers a preference for her. 
A little reflection proves this to be a most trans- 
parent fallacy. In affairs of the heart all men 
are cowards, and the fancied necessity of their 
taking the initiative still further terrifies them. 
One rejection demoralizes the stoutest heart. 
Courtship is like dueling, it is the first encoun- 
ter which frightens. But the ladies know larks 
may be caught without waiting for the skies 
to fall. When a man’s heart is plastic, in the 
spring for instance, when the sap rises in the 
maple and the blood quickens, almost any en- 


gaging girl may capture him. <A deprecating ° 


glance of the eye, an embarrassed pressure of 
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the hand, or, above all, a timid assurance that 
no woman could refuse him, will usually bring 
down the most obdurate. Every body has ob- 
served how easily widowers are caught. Before 
our present laws of inheritance were estab- 
lished the person first upon the ground after 
the death of the occupant succeeded to the es- 
tate, and the woman, be she maid, spinster, or 
widow, who has earliest access to a bereaved 
husband is sure of her game. A belle is made, 
not by the possession of superior beauty, but 
by the subtlety with which she reveals a pref- 
erence. Very little partiality shown a man 
unaccustomed to social success assures an easy 
victory. Every man may not think himself 
an Apollo (though the human eye is the most 
easily adjusted instrument in the world and 
quickly enables us, when adroitly manipulated, 
to see ourselves as we wish to appear), but every 
mother’s son believes himself possessed of that 
subtle, anonymous nothing fatal to all women 
(sometimes yclept magnetism) which fools prate 
about and wise men can not discover. She who 
most successfully humors these illusions is his 
mistress. He loves the image of himself which 
she reflects. The fewer his admirers the easier 
his conquest. Your handsome man inay be a 
little obstinate, for, accustomed to such tribute, 
he accepts it as a matter of course and pays no 
attention to it. It is for this reason that the 
heroes of society scandals are usually vulgar, 
common-place fellows who have lived below 
suspicion. They are betrayed by their own 
vanity. Inexpert and awkward, they are both 
slow and bungling. “ What shall I do?” asked 
a young fellow of Sir Walter Raleigh, “Old 
caught me kissing his girl.” ‘“ Use more 
dispatch,” answered the gallant knight. 

Few men are beyond the reach of an artful 
woman who has the art to conceal her art. 
There were no doubt a dozen ladies in the Cat- 
aract House quite the equals of my charmer, but 
from the moment her eyes swept over me she 
was peerless. I lost all consciousness of the 
others and saw only her. But my friend in- 
sisted upon our leaving at the appointed hour, 
and so, full of undefined purpose, I took my 
leave of Niagara and of a Sweet Possibility. 

The loss of sleep the night before, my hal- 
cyon mood, the soporific quality of the air, and 
the rocking of the steamer all conduced to the 
profoundest slumber. But the next morning I 
awoke to a new sensation. I had been robbed. 
This, however, was not without its compensa- 
tion, for it made me something of a hero among 
my fellow-passengers. An old New York phy- 


sician, very eminent in his profession, from 
sympathy and the resemblance he fancied | 
bore to his deceased son, became my fast friend. 

To a youth bred in the country where the 
travesties and exaggerations of D’ Aubigné pass 
for truth, and the only Catholic ever seen is an 
occasional beggar, whose crosses and genuflec- 
tions excite a superstitious fear, the objects 
of greatest interest in a Cathedral City are the 
monastic orders of the church. My venerable 
friend had formealy lived in Montreal, and 
during his residence there had been physician 
to both the Gray and Black nunneries. These 
sacred cloisters, closed to the general public, 
opened at once to him, and as I had become 
his inseparable companion and protégé, their 
hospitable impulse was made to include his 
“young friend.” On the very threshold of 
one of them we encountered a little blue-eyed 
apothecary, whose shrinking manners and pa- 
thetic face melted my jeart, and all my old 
loves were fused in the new. The Niagara 
nymph was as completely extinguished as 
though she had been dropped into the sun. 
Truth may once have dwelt like a hermit at 
the bottom of the well, but it found a new 
home in the apothecary’s eyes; they seemed 
to hold tears as violets hold dewdrops, sus- 
pended and ready to fall, yet never quite 
relinquished. When seemingly impassable 
barriers separate one from a beautiful woman 
whom it is a sin to love, who can resist her? 

While the doctor was engrossed with his 
contemporaries, I had to be entertained. The 
interview was necessarily short, and a long life 
was curdled into one hour. We talked of every 
thing, and every thing terminated in her. 
Reverence and awe are essential elements in 
my love; in her presence the last faint sug- 
gestion of the earth was forgotten. I felt that 
if I could but lay my hands on her I should 
touch heaven; but there were footsteps in the 
corridor. “Had she no wish to return to the 
world?” “Yes; I have many strange longings 
to suppress, but then I know they are the 
temptations of the devil, and close my heart to 
them.” I joined the doctor and was shown 
through the convent. 

It was with no hope of escaping her that I 
packed my trunk next morning for Boston. 
A man may lose his own shadow, but he can 
never leave the woman he loves behind. All 
day long she journeyed with me; I closed my 
eyes and her vision rose before me; I stopped 
the currents of thought and she filled my brain; 
the clouds did not obey the quick fancy of 
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Polonius more readily than they took on her 
likeness when I looked at them. Even thick 
darkness would gather and mold itself into 
her image at my bidding. Every thing in 
nature could be made to resemble her but 
other women—there the finest frenzy failed. 
To the poor slave fleeing from the scourge, 
what mattered it that the heavens were inlaid 
with patines of bright gold, when there was 
but one that could deliver him from bondage. 

It was while in this mood, and when I had 
been in Boston only twenty-four hours, that 
Haydon Parker said to me, “ There is a young 
lady in the hotel who wishes to see you.” “ No, 
it can not be, for I don’t know a woman in all 
New England.” There could be no mistake, 
he had been careful to inform himself, and I 
was the man. “ Who is she,” I asked. “I do 
not know; she only came in a few moments ago 
from Montreal.” Still convinced that he was 
mistaken, I sent up my card, and sure enough 
it brought down a most beautiful woman. I 
am near-sighted, and her dress was strangely 
altered, so I did not at first recognize her, but 
when I rose—Great Heavens! who do you 
think it was? 

Thad read Joseph’s account of his little affair 
with Mrs. Potiphar, but the exparte statement 
of a young man with his antecedents could 
only be received cum grano salis. The vanity 
he displayed in his dress, and in such heated 
visions as that the sun, moon, and seven stars 
stopped in their courses to pay obeisance to 
him is not specially calculated to inspire confi- 
dence. Indeed, every thing in the life of this 
Egyptian dude tends to discredit his story. I 


hope no one will suspect me of jealousy or of 
a desire to monopolize this class of adventures, 
for, if I know my heart, it is free from both; 
besides, I have always believed the story of 
Scipio, and resolved the instant the young lady 
came into the parlor to emulate his example. 
The greeting I gave her was hardly what she 
had a right to expect, nor, in fact, what she 
would have received at the other end of the 
route, but nothing daunted by the frigid dig- 
nity of my manner, she asked me to her room 
I knew the situation was serious, but despite 
myself a very comfortable feeling gathered 
about my heart. With some hesitation and a 
great deal of embarrassment I followed her up 
two flights of stairs; when, ushering me into 
her chamber, she closed the door and locked it. 
More as if distrait than from any conscious- 
ness of my own motion, I sat down upon the 
side of her bed. Closing her hands in an atti- 
tude of entreaty, she fell upon her knees at my 
feet and exclaimed, with passionate energy, 
“Young man, have you a heart?” “Yes, my 
dear girl, a most tender and affectionate one; 
but what do you want?” “A husband, a hus- 
band! What else could have brought me 
here?” “You beautiful creature! Iam but a 
boy, and can do nothing for you in that line.” 
“Yes, you can! yes, you can! for you have— 
you have my poor, dear husband in jail for 
stealing your pocket-book.” 

Did I strangle her? No; but it was only the 
recollection of our tender passages at Niagara 
that saved her, and it required all her beauty 
and all her eloquence to coax me into forgive- 
ness of her husband’s crime. 


Nicholas Smith. 
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HE following letter first appeared in the 

New Orleans Picayune early in 1862, shortly 
after the evacuation of Bowling Green and just 
before the battle of Shiloh was fought. Its 
author, Colonel Robert W. Woolley, was inti- 
mately associated with General Albert S. John- 
ston during the occupation of Bowling Green 
by the Confederate forces, and was admitted to a 
larger share of his confidence than was usually 
given. He had been offered a position on the 
General’s staff, and was only awaiting the ar- 
rival of his commission to assume its duties. 
The close and constant personal communica- 


tion which Colonel Woolley held with General 
Johnston afforded him opportunities of learn- 
ing the views and intentions of that officer, and 
a correct understanding of the military situa- 
tion at that period, which very few others could 
have had. The facts recited by Colonel Wool- 
ley, in the letter we herewith publish, were ob- 
tained directly from General Johnston, and his 
statement of the attitude, at that time, of the 
opposing armies, of their relative strength, and 
of the difficulties which embarrassed the Con- 
federate commander, may be relied on as pecu- 
liarly accurate. The letter was written ut the 
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urgent request of many leading citizens of New 
Orleans, where General Johnston had always 
been esteemed with admiration and affection. 

To the historical student, and even to the 
general reader, this letter will have especial 
interest as the expression of intelligent and 
competent opinions formed at the time upon 
the best information : 

When people are unfortunate, their first 
impulse is to look for some one to whom they 
can attribute the cause. When a victim is 
found they do not stop to see whether he is 
innocent or guilty. It is sufficient that they 
have framed a mode of excusing themselves, 
and of fixing the blame on another. The South- 
ern people furnish one more instance of this 
rule of human conduct. 

Disaster has come upon their arms. Cities 
have fallen, armies have been defeated and 
have surrendered, property has been seized, 
homes have been invaded, and portions of the 
country are held by a vengeful and hated foe. 
The scene which was so bright and cheering 
yesterday, to-day is dark and depressing. Who 
has caused this sudden change? Whose neglect, 
cowardice, or imbecility has thus imperiled life, 
honor, liberty, and social relations? When 
there has been a crime there must be a culprit. 
Punishment should follow crime, provided the 
guilty be discovered. But who is guilty? The 
people are threatened with dishonor and ruin, 
and, in the wildness of disappointed security, 
cruelly accuse the soldiers who have stood on 
the frontier, amid storm and winter, to keep 
back an overwhelming foe; yet it never seems 
to have occurred to the people that they them- 
selves are the authors of the misfortunes which 
are unjustly charged upon others. 

The President, who until lately held the un- 
limited confidence of the nation, is now de- 
nounced as an imbecile, and charged with not 
doing in time past what the whole active mind 
of the country, keenly bent on discovering what 
was necessary for its protection, and with un- 
restrained right of speech and thought, never 
suggested to him should be done. Scores 
of papers circulated through the Confederacy, 
scores of people gathered on the streets, declare 
that he is unequal to his post, for not doing this 
thing or that thing, the necessity for which, 
even if the means existed, was never discov- 
ered by press or people who denounce the Pres- 
ident for not seeing what they themselves did 
not see. Sydney Johnston, who for many years 
was considered the noblest soldier of the Fed- 
eral army, and who, until deserted by the peo- 
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ple he was defending, was esteemed the chief 
hope of the Confederacy, is condemned for not 
holding Nashville for more than six months, 
when the wonder is that he held it for two, and 
many demand that he shall be removed from 
the command of an army that still desires to 
follow him in advance or obey him in retreat. 
The guilt of the evacuation of Bowling Green 
and of the surrender of Donelson is charged to 
those whose talent and labor postponed those 
great calamities four months later than they 
would have occurred had other men been in 
command, and which would have been forever 
avoided had the people done for their soldiers 
what the soldiers were doing for the people. I 
was in Bowling Green for five months, and a 
statement of what I saw and heard will show _ 
that great errors were committed, but neither 
by the President, whom some now denounce, 
nor by the General in whom all lately con- 
tided. 

The war had been raging for four months on 
the Potomac. <A great victory had been won, 
but which, like the victories of the Ponti, was 
more disastrous to the vietors than to the de- 
feated foe. It became evident that an entrance 
into the South could not be made over Manas- 
sas, and that the war was shortly to be shifted 
from the East to the West. Troops gathered 
for a while upon the shores of the Potomac, but 
only to hold the Federal capital until an army 
could be massed upon the Ohio to seize the Cuni- 
berland and the Mississippi. So long asthe war 
was in the East the enemy permitted Kentucky 
to indulge her foolish hopes of peace and se- 
curity in the cowardly policy of Crittenden’s 
neutrality, but when Manassas drove the enemy 
from Richmond, the Federal President declared 
that such a policy was treason, and that the 
State must open her roads to the advancing 
armies or be the battle-field between the North 
and the South. Money, wrung by unequal tax- 
ation from the South, was scattered lavishly 
among a people who seemed to have forgotten 
their history, and to be careless of their future. 
There soon sprang up a lively “trade in con- 
gressmen and mules.” Armies were forming 
along the border, only awaiting numbers and 
organization to pour through the State into the 
very heart of the South. It was then that Syd- 
ney Johnston was ordered to the West with in- 
structions to raise forces and to station them 
along the northern line of Tennessee, but un- 
der no circumstances to violate the neutrality 
of Kentucky so long as it was respected by the 
enemy. But soldiers were scarce. Manassas 
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had convinced the people that one Southerner 
could whip five Yankees, and the most popular 
school of politics was that “ King Cotton” and 
his prime minister, “Southern Chivalry,” could 
“clean out” the North, and carry the Texas 
Ranger to “water his horse in the running 
stream of the St. Lawrence.” There was no 
law to draft. The people were too confident 
to volunteer. In vain did those who are now 
denounced point to the vast armies that were 
massing close by, and assure the people that 
there was no difference between soldiers except 
drill, numbers, and the cause for which they 
fought; and in this war each thinks his cause 
is just. Along the whole line of the Cumber- 
land camps were commenced to protect Nash- 
ville and the South. Full one half of the re- 
eruits were refugees from Kentucky. The 
Southern people were brave and patriotic, and 
none more so than those of Middle and West 
Tennessee, but with such generals as Beaure- 
gard and Sydney Johnston, and with armies— 
one fourth of what the people believed they 
were, or could be made to believe they were-— 
they declared that there was no need of great 
forces on the borders, and that the States should 
keep the troops that had not yet been moved at 
home to protect their own firesides in case of 
reverses on the line, unwilling to be convinced 
that the true mode of protecting those firesides 
was by driving back the enemy from the gate- 
way that passes through Bowling Green. 
Along the Ohio, from Cincinnati to Cairo, 


‘the Northern army was gathering and prepar- 


ing like an Asiatic emigration. About the 
middle of September it was ready to move. 
The exertions of the Southern generals could 
not induce the people to send soldiers to the 
frontier, for they thought they knew better 
than the generals how to defend their country ; 
but if the generals did not get soldiers, which 
was not their fault, they left nothing undone 
which was in their power. They possessed 
themselves of full information of what the 
enemy was doing, and what he intended to do. 
General Johnston knew the exact hour at 
which the Federal army opposite to Louis- 
ville intended to move into Kentucky to seize 
the stronghold of Bowling Green, and the hour 
at which the army at Cairo, under General 
Grant, intended to seize Columbus. So as not 
to offend Kentucky, by being the first to vio- 
late her already broken neutrality, he waited 
the last moment—in fact, until the Federal 
armies were secretly on the march—and then, 
and not till then, ordered forward General 


Polk, who, with extraordinary speed, reached 
Columbus one hour in advance of the Federals, 
and shortly afterward moved forward Genera! 
Buckner—another of the abused generals, but 
combining in one, soldier, patriot, and gentl- 
man—who reached, with his advance, Green 
River the very night the Federals were eross- 
ing at Louisville. 

These two strategic points were thus pos- 
sessed, but the question was how to hold them. 
The army of the enemy in Kentucky, two 
days after Buckner’s advance to Green River, 
was sixty-two hundred, as appears by a copy 
of a» memorandum of that date, made by the 
Federal general, Anderson, then in command, 
and which, by curious ingenuity, was sent tu 
General Buckner the third day after he was in 
the State. Twenty-seven regiments were on 
railroads centering at Louisville, and, in point 
of time, closer to the enemy than Buckner 
was, as the railroad upon which he was sta- 
tioned had been obstructed by the Unionists 
of Kentucky. His force, to meet the sixty- 
two hundred of the enemy, with reinforce- 
ments near at hand of twenty-seven regiments, 
was five thousand all told; nor could any more 
be then obtained. 

General Johnston went first to Columbus; 
finding that Bowling Green was attracting the 
attention of the enemy, he moved his head- 
quarters to that place. An army must be ob- 
tained or else he must evacuate the citadel that 
guards Nashville. A small army was obtained, 
but where or how it will puzzle the historian 
of this war to relate. By extraordinary exer- 
tions he secured a regiment here and another 
there, but few with any drill, and only five of 
them for three months with uniforms. 

The army had to be built up, and the Gen- 
eral had not only to organize the troops, but 
had, himself, to search for them. Of trans- 
portation, without which an army can not sub- 
sist, he had none. Eight hundred wagons were 
needed. He had no workshops, yet he got the 
wagons. In the mean time the enemy was 
massing in front, and threatened an advance 
with twenty thousand strong. Hospitals and 
medical department were necessary, for the 
sick were never less than twenty-five per cent. 
The great object was to secure Bowling Green 
against attack until it could be fortified, and 
succor obtained. This was most skillfully done. 
The place in front soon became, in strength, 
the second fortress in America, and impregna- 
ble every where, had infantry been sent to pro- 
tect its wings. While the work was progress- 
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ing, and while every effort was being made to 
get more troops, Johnston, by skillful maneu- 
vers, threw his men near the river which 
divided the two armies, and made the forces 
of the North believe that he was trying to de- 
coy them across and then attack them, with a 
river in their rear; when, in fact, the last thing 
he wished was a battle, when the odds were 
four and five to one. His strategy succeeded. 
The enemy declined to cross, and Johnston 
continued to fortify his post and to gather a 
few more regiments. 

On the Ist of February the army at Bowl- 
ing Green reached its highest figure. The 
morning reports showed about eighteen thou- 
sand infantry; the morning reports of the 
enemy, at that date, showed Buell’s force in 
front to be one hundred and three regiments— 
seventy-five thousand strong. By this force 
Bowling Green was threatened. 

Halleck’s army was, and still is, larger than 
Buell’s. This force threatened Columbus and 
the Cumberland. At Columbus there were ten 
thousand infantry. There had been more, but 
they had gone to make up the eighteen thou- 
sand at Bowling Green. General Crittenden 
was on the Cumberland with thirty-five hun- 
dred, commanding what was properly called 
the right wing of Bowling Green. General 
Hardee was at Hopkinsville with less than 
three thousand, and Tilghman at Donelson 
and Henry with four thousand. A fleet of 
gun-boats, clad in iron, swelled the strength 
of the enemy. Thus stood the armies of the 
West about the first of February, the enemy 
about one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
strong, with thirteen gun-boats, the Southern 
army thirty-nine thousand and no gun-boats. 

And thus, in the same proportion, had they 
stood for weeks past. Yet, such was the terror 
ef Southern arms, and the well-known skill of 
the brave soldiers who commanded them, that 
the enemy hesitated for five months before he 
dared to attack. 

In the latter part of January, General Crit- 
tenden, with Zollicoffer, commanding the right 
wing, discovered that the enemy was endeav- 
oring to surround him, and that it was neces- 
sary to attack or be cut off. He was over- 
powered by numbers, and was defeated; yet 
such was his skill and bearing on the field of 
battle that the Senate shortly afterward con- 
firmed his nomination as Major-General. It 
was evident that the enemy had commenced 
an advance, and that either Bowling Green, or 
the posts constituting the left wing, would be 
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soon attacked. Either point might be defended, 
provided the forces of all were concentrated at 
the one which was threatened. The armies of 
the enemy were in front of both. The dis- 
tance was more than a hundred miles. All 
was done that could be done. Ten thousand 
of choice troops at Bowling Green were moved 
on the railroad so as to be in supporting dis- 
tance of either point. It was evident that the 
enemy was not then in a condition to make a 
land attack upon the forts, as the preparations 
for transporting large numbers of troops would 
give General Johnston timely notice. But the 
gun-boats were always afloat with crews aboard, 
and could move at any moment. All reports 
were that the forts could not be taken by the 
gun-boats alone, and these reports were true. 
But in the early part of February there fell a 
most unprecedented flood. Fort Henry had 
been located before Johnston assumed com- 
mand. Whether the site was well or badly 
chosen, it was almost an impossibility to re- 
move the guns in the face of the enemy’s boats. 
The river reached the fort, and submerged a 
part of it. The enemy’s guns were higher than 
our own. There became no fort, as the water 
elevated the boats above the breast-works and 
enabled the guns to bear directly upon the 
unsheltered garrison. The officer in com- 
mand surrendered to the flood, which General 
Johnston neither produced nor could control. 

Information was received that Donelson 
would be immediately attacked. The ten 
thousand troops stationed on the railway were 
started at once. Clark’s brigade was ordered 
to move in the direction of Donelson as soon 
as possible. The enemy commenced the at- 
tack six days after the fall of Henry. The 
rear of the reinforcements barely reached the 
fort in time. But few if any more could have 
been sent—tirst, because there was no way to 
send them, and next, because there was none 
to send. There was but one road, and that 
almost bare of transportation, The locomo- 
tives had not been repaired for six months, 
and many of them lay disabled in the depots. 
They could not be repaired at Bowling Green, 
for there is not, I am informed, but one place 
in the South where a driving wheel can be 
made, and not one where a whole locomotive 
can be constructed. I have said that no more 
reinforcements could have been sent to Donel- 
son; perhaps two or three thousand might have 
reached there by the night before the surren- 
der, but that would only have swelled the 
number of prisoners there, and have endan- 
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gered the small remnant of an army still at 
Bowling Green. If seventeen thousand men 
were not able to resist fifty-three thousand and 
eleven gun-boats, I think it fair to presume that 
three thousand more would not have changed 
the meloncholy result. 

Johnston still kept bis force in advance of 
Bowling Green, as if he were still courting a 
battle; but the time had come when that 
place must be evacuated. The right wing 
under Crittenden had been defeated; the left 
wing at Donelson was being attacked, and the 
Cumberland, with full flood, was in the rear: 
The evacuation was accomplished, protected 
by a force so small as to make one doubt the 
fact. Fifteen hundred sick bad to be removed; 
large quantities of stores and ammunition had 
accumulated; the provisions were nearly all 
secured, except a large lot of spoilt pickled 
beef; not a pound of ammunition or a gun 
was lost. The engineer who destroyed the 
bridge in front of the town told me that there 
was not powder enough left to explode the 
mines, and that he succeeded only with one 
small gun and seven shells, the last of which 
did the work. 

The ammunition, stores, and sick being saved, 
the order for retreat was given, and the first 
intimation the enemy had of the intended 
evacuation, so far as has been ascertained, was 
when Generals Hindman and Breckinridge, 
who were in advance toward his camp, were 
seen suddenly to retreat toward Bowling Green, 
The enemy pursued, and succeeded in shelling 
the town, while Hindman was still covering 
the rear. Not a man was lost, and the little 
army reached Nashville only in time to hear 
of the disaster of their comrades in arms. 

In the mean time General Johnston was in 
Nashville receiving constant dispatches of the 
battle of Donelson. He was informed truly 
that the gunboats on Friday were defeated and 
disabled by the water fort. On Saturday, dur- 
ing the whole day and until late at night, dis- 
patch after dispatch came that we were suc- 
cessful. He had done all that could be done; 
he had placed seventeen thousand of the best 
troops that ever marched upon an American 
battle-field under the command of his ablest 
lieutenants, and told them to fight like men 
charged with the sacred duty of defending 
country, wife, and child. Right well did they 
do it, and Johnston was informed all day that 
they were successful. His plans were being 
formed on the belief that this was true. The 
morning did not see the commencement of 


that great battle, nor evening witness its con- 
elusion. Over hill and valley the invaders fled, 
leaving on the field as many as the little band 
of brave men who were pursuing them. At last 
night and exhausted nature put an end to the 
struggle. Still the Southern troops held pos- 
session of the field; but there is a limit even 
to the efforts of the noble. Scarcely had the 
brave men, who for three days had fought so 
well, fallen upon the cold earth without blank- 
ets, to sleep with their arms in hand, when 
eighteen transports, containing a larger force 
than our whole army, landed fresh troops, and 
commenced moving to our rear. A council of 
war was held. Brave men were at that coun- 
cil. Did they do right in surrendering? They 
say that victory was impossible, and that an 
attempt at escape was destruction. Did the 
general left in command, who could have es- 
caped, do right in saving the lives of the faith- 
ful men who had fought so bravely by his 
side? Let the mothers, wives, daughters, and 
sisters of the South decide, but let no censure 
come from the men who refused to go to the 
battle-field when their country’s fate was being 
determined. 

But who is to be blamed? The answer is 
given by every flash of lightning that comes 
from the coust. I shall not be believed if I 
state the number of letters General Johnston 
wrote, while at Bowling Green, urging that an 
indefensible coast and unimportant towns be 
abandoned, and that troops be sent to enable 
him to give battle and win a great victory. 
But his warning was unheeded, his requests 
denied. Nor was the President at fault. He 
knew what Johnston knew. Go to Richmond 
and the truth will then be learned. Each little 
town on the sea-coast thought that upon its 
defense depended the salvation of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Senators and congressmen, 
afraid of unpopularity, demanded that the 
troops of their States should be kept for home 
protection. They formed parties against the 
President, and threatened him with serious 
opposition if he did not conduct the war as 
they recommended. In vain did the President 
remind them of the fable of the old man and 
the faggot of sticks, singly they could be de- 
strayed, together no power could break them. 
Except a few large towns there were no points 
on the sea-coast of any strategic importance. 
The presence of garrisons at little places only 
invited the naval expeditions of the enemy. 
Had there been no troops at those points there 
would have been no attack. Had all the troops 
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which were stationed at Roanoke, Hatteras, 
Port Royal, Newbern, and Pensacola, simply 
because the people demanded that their own 
soldiers should be kept to protect their own 
homes, been given to Sydney Johnston when 
he begged for them, we should now have an 
army of more than twenty-five thousand in- 
fantry in addition, twelve thousand men would 
have been saved at Donelson, and we should 
now be at Louisville blockading the Ohio, in- 
stead of struggling for existence low down on 
the Mississippi. As it is, those places have all 
been taken or abandoned, a large portion of the 
forces lost, and yet the work has just begun. 
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Still there is hope for the future. But no peo- 
ple ean long be prosperous who are unjust. On 
a memorable occasion Rome decreed a triumph 
to a consul who had lost a battle. Let us de- 
cree confidence to a general who has been una- 
ble to drive back the enemy because of our own 
neglect. And above all, if we are not lost to 
all sense of shame, let us not slander and dis- 
grace one who, in all the elements that make a 
pure gentleman and true soldier, was by uni- 
versal acclaim the pride of the nation and the 
chief anchor that held firmly against the North- 
ern storm the ship in which are freighted all 
our hopes of liberty and of honor. W. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


The famous First New York Independent Battery 
of Light Artillery met on the 3d of July last, on the 
battle-tield of Gettysburg, to celebrate the anniversary 
of that tremendous combat, and to lay the corner-stone 
of a monument which the survivors of that battery 
propose to erect to the memory of their comrades who 
fell there. An address was delivered by Colonel An- 
drew J. Cowan, now a resident of Louisville, Ky., 
who commanded the battery as Captain in the great 
battle, and was subsequently promoted for arduous, 
gallant, and efficient service with his brave comrades 
—a service covering the whole period of the war. We 
publish a part of Colonel Cowan’s address. It has the 
true soldierly ring, and in brief compass gives a vivid 
and thrilling picture of a contest which will excite 
interest so long as history has readers. 


“My Comrades: We are standing now where twenty- 
three years ago to-day we stood serving our country. 
How different was the scene! The blue sky was over 
us and the sun shone upon us with fervent heat; but 
then, from Culp's Hill on our right to Round Top on 
the left, eighty thousand of our comrades stood in 
battle array. 

“Yonder, beyond the Emmittsburg road, almost 
hid by the sheltering woods and hills, stretching 
away over through Gettysburg and enveloping our 
right, crouched the Confederate host. We knew their 
courage and heroism; it had been proved on many a 
hard-fought field. 

“We realized fully all that the coming struggle 
meant for us and for our country. If hearts beat 
painfully, or thoughts of life and home and loved 
ones moistened our eyes, what matter; the bravest 
are often the tenderest. How welll recall the perfect 
stillness of the morning, while the fog lingered and 
enveloped our lines. The voices of the men seemed 
hushed, and, since the fighting over at Culp’s Hill had 
ceased, no sound of war disturbed the silence. 

“The sun mounted higher and the heat grew in- 
tense. Suddenly, like a thunderbolt from a cloudless 
sky, the sound of the enemy's cannon smote upon 
our hearts, and instantly the roar of two hundred 
and fifty guns filled the air. The earth trembled, the 


hill-tops shook, while screaming shot or bursting 
shell flew fast on their dreadful errand. 

“For nearly two hours, just here to the left a hun- 
dred paces, you fought cannon against cannon, until 
at last, through sweat and smoke, we saw the rebel 
colors waving over yonder among the trees. It was 
the enemy’s infantry preparing to assault our lines. 

“Brown’s Rhode Island Battery until now had 
fought on this spot as gallantly as your own over 
there. A shot from the enemy lodged in the muzzle 
of one of Brown’s guns, breaking and disabling it. 
Crippled and exhausted, the remaining guns were 
then withdrawn, and into their place, on the higher 
ground where we now stand, our six guns instantly 
rushed at a furious gallop ‘into battery.’ 

“Here was Webb's Pennsylvania Brigade of three 
small regiments, and Cushing’s regular battery, its 
young commander already wounded but fighting his 
guns until death smote him a few moments later. 

“Forth. from the trees into the open fields, like 
crack regiments for review, Longstreet’s men advance 
and form for the grand assault on Cemetery Hill. 

“Every Union gun, from the Cémetery to Round 
Top, is trained upon the rebel lines. Right in owr 
front are Pickett’s Virginians. Shot and shell tear 
wide gaps in their ranks but they close to the left 
and press steadily forward; every moment drawing 
nearer, every moment their number growing less. 

“The rebel left wavers, halts, and retreats; still on 
come Pickett’s men, forcing back part of our infantry 
and seizing Cushing’s guns close joined to your right, 
their gallant commander dead at his post. As the 
rebel colors are planted on the Union battery, the reg- 
iment in your front, posted behind a slight defense 
of rails ten yards in advance, wavers and breaks, but 
is rallied by Webb, their gallant General, round the 
colors in rear of Cushing’s guns. 

‘‘Three times you have swept the front beyond 
the low stone wall or fence with canister at point 
blank range, and now in this supreme instant of the 
contest, while victory hangs tremblingly over blue 
and gray, with twelve killed and wounded, both your 
first lieutenants shot and a third disabled, with your 
infantry support in momentary confusion or flight, 
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and Pickett’s wild Virginians rushing forward, yell- 
ing, ‘TAKE THE GUNS!’ you load every piece with 
double canister, and sweep the enemy from before them 
at ten yards. 

“The names of thirty battles are inscribed on your 
colors. On every field you fought well, often nobly; 
at times you suffered even more than here, but it is 
my judgment that the grandest example of your 
courage and discipline was ‘ DOUBLE CANISTER AT TEN 
YARDS’ on Cemetery Ridge. The last canister fired, 
you hastily dragged the guns below the crest for shel- 
ter, but there was no enemy left able to follow or 
seize them. 

‘*Here on the summit the blue uniforms lay thick 
as leaves in autumn; there at the wall blue and gray 
intermingled; beyond, nothing but the gray-clad 
Virginians, immortality their guerdon. 

“While gallant deeds are told in song or story, 
the heroism of the men who crossed yon mile of un- 
dulating field and valley, in the face of such iron hail 


as beat upon them, can never be forgotten. Let it 
be remembered that as we gathered up the wounded 
soldiers to bear them away in their blankets or on 
stretchers to the little house, where surgeons strained 
every nerve to save life and relieve suffering, we 
passed no man by because of his uniform, but in the 
room secured for our wounded lieutenants, at a farm 
house near here, a wounded Confederate captain also 
was sheltered and nursed by men we left behind to 
care for their officers. 

“From Yorktown all the way round to Appo- 
mattox you nor I ever saw aught but kindness shown 
to wounded or prisoners, and our comrades captured 
by the enemy testified to equal kindness from Lee's 
men. The suffering of prisoners can never be charged 
to veteran soldiers serving with the armies at the 
front. Now, when peace and good will prevail all 
over the land, it is well to recall how soldiers felt in 
the day of battle, and rejoice over pleasant mem- 
ories.”’ 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


O book which purposes to treat of the civil war 
and describe the salient military events of which 
Northern Virginia was the theater, no biographical 
work which has been produced in the memory of this 
generation, will be welcomed with profounder inter- 
est, and read more generally, than the ‘*‘ Memoirs of 
Robert E. Lee,’’ now in course of preparation, and 
shortly to be published. 

It is in excellent hands. The names of the two 
gentlemen who have it in charge are, of themselves, 
guarantees that the material, much of which we are 
assured is original and hitherto not given the pub- 
lic, will be accurately and judiciously used, and that 
the work will, in all respects, be thoroughly well 
done. The author, General A. L. Long, was military 
secretary to General Lee during much of the period 
which covered that great leader’s command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and was afterward chief 
of artillery of the Second corps of the army. He not 
only knew intimately him of whom he writes, and 
was personally and directly cognizant of the greater 
part of that which he relates, but, as an experienced 
soldier, he possesses the practical knowledge which 
can make plain and available the information which 
his position enabled him to obtain. 

The prospectus of the work justly declares that: 
** Manifestly such a book ean only be written by one 
who possesses a personal and intimate knowledge 
of the individual himself, who has the necessary 
qualifications to place upon record the intricate 
movements of armies in a clear and forcible way. 
and who was entitled to the confidence of the leader 
by whom those movements were directed. Such a 
man is General A. L. Long. From the earliest days 
of the war to the closing scene at Appomattox he was 
in direct personal association with General Lee. As 
his military secretary he was the medium through 
which a great number of important orders were put 
in force, and afterward, as a chief of artillery, Gen- 
eral Long was still in intimate relations with his 
commander, and occupied a position which made 


him also an actor in the many important movements 
and great battles of the Virginia campaigns.” 

In the collection and editing of much of the mate- 
rial General Long will be assisted by the ablest and 
most competent coadjutor whom he could possibly 
have selected. General Marcus J. Wright, who is as- 
sociated with him, is eminently adapted to the task— 
too arduous for an ordinary biographer—of assort- 
ing, collating, and arranging in condensed and sym- 
metrical form, a vast amount of information contri- 
buted from many reliable sources, but not heretofore 
published, and which relates to General Lee’s private 
as well as public life, and illustrates the civil and 
social as well as military history of the time. General 
Wright was also a soldier of large experience and 
acknowledged ability in the late war, having an inti- 
mate and extensive acquaintance with the topics 
with which he is required to deal. But he is peeu- 
liarly fitted for any work of the character which he 
has undertaken, because of the occupation in which 
he is now and for some years past has been engaged. 
As agent of the United States for the collection and 
compilation of the Confederate War Records, he has 
acquired both the information and the training requi- 
site to a faithful and complete presentation of every 
historical feature of the conflict, and which would be 
impossible to one not in his position. No other gov- 
ernment, we believe, has ever undertaken just such a 
work as that which has been intrusted to General 
Wright, and which, it is universally admitted, he has 
performed with the most perfect system and pains- 
taking care and industry. It has been said of him: 
‘Probably no living man has so accurate or so wide 
a knowledge of the military and civil policy and his- 
tory of the Confederate Government as has General 
Wright, nor has any one ever enjoyed in a larger de- 
gree the confidence of the people and statesmen both 
North and South. There have been placed in his 
hands letters, memoranda, sketches, sayings, anec- 
dotes, material of a private and confidential nature, 
contributed by great numbers of people. all uniting 
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in one universal tribute to the memory of the man 
they delight to honor.” 

The memory of no man ever has been, perhaps no 
man’s memory ever will be, held in such veneration 
hy the people of the States which composed the 
Southern Confederacy as General Lee’s. Through- 
out the civilized world his name has become familiar 
to all who know the great characters of history and 
revere the lives which have illustrated the best and 
highest capacities of human nature. That name— 
clarum et venerabile nomen, an epie in itself of hero- 
ism and virtue and mighty achievement — will be 
uttered centuries hence, by men of nations yet un- 
born, who may not be able to recall the titles of the 
fields on which he triumphed, but will have learned 
that he was the type and representative of the noblest 
attributes of their race. 

General Lee’s character is almost exceptional among 
that comparatively small number of celebrated men, 
who by the people of every land, language, and era 
will be as well remembered as the chiefs of their own 
generations. 

History has furnished scarcely another example of 
greatness and goodness so eminent and so perfectly 
combined. Great men have been, as a rule, so palpa- 
bly lacking in some essential moral quality, that man- 
kind have almost reached the belief that the very 
yreatest are, in some sort, mousters in whom the@in- 
tellectual faculties are developed at the expense of 
the arrest, or, at least, subordination of the moral. 
Especially has this been true of those who have been 
distinguished for political and military genius and 
success—of the leaders and rulers of mankind. 

But the genius of Lee and the energy which made 
it efficient were united with the most disinterested 
and unselfish patriotism, and were absolutely free 
from every alloy of personal or professional pride or 
ambition. He cared not for rank ; so far as his aims 
and aspirations could be ascertained from his con- 
duet and example, he thought little of glory—his 
whole life seemed one hope, resolve, and effort to 
faithfully discharge duty. His will was as strong and 
«letermined, as o’ermastering as ever urged conqueror 
upon his mission, and yet as placid and exalted as 
that which carries the martyr to his fate. With a 
spirit so high and dauntless that it placed him, with- 
out effort, in the van of the most fiery and impetuous 
of his martial countrymen, an intrepidity so perfect 
and serene that danger seemed to lose its character 
in his presence—his temper was so kind, so amiable, 
that even the respect and admiration he inspired was 
not equal to the love he attracted from all hearts. 
Had Burke known one such man, he might have 
hesitated to declare that chivalry had passed away 
from earth, for Lee was the embodiment of all that 
was best and worthiest in its loftiest ideal. Romance 
uever imagined, nor the real world has seen a more 


perfect model of all the knightly virtues than this 
peerless Virginian. Arthur or Godfrey, Bayard and 
Sidney would have hailed in him a kindred spirit. 
The gallant soldiers who combated the host mar- 
shaled by his sword are proud of his glory, because 
after all it is America’s, and even political enmity, in 
reluctant admiration, might say of him, 


“ Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed—courage, discretion, zeal— 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against the assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterraneous fire 
That stirred and lifted him to great attempts. 
So prompt and capable and yet so calm, 
He nothing lacked in soldiership 
Except good fortune.” 


The wonderful story of how this master of offenso- 
defensive warfare for three years protected Richmond 
and held Virginia against vast odds will be told in the 
forthcoming memoirs more circumstantially, and we 
have reason to think more vividly, than it has ever 
been. General Lee’s true place in the list of the great 
captains of history will be asserted, and his right to 
rank very high vindicated. Some idea of the position 
which will eventually be assigned him on that roll 
may be gained by comparing his strategy and meth- 
ods and the results he accomplished with those of 
Wellington, a commander who, while he has not 
been ranked with such captains as Napoleon and 
Frederick, has been justly regarded as entitled to a 
first place among those who are mentioned as gener- 
als of the second class. 

We think General Lee deserves to rank higher than 
Wellington. We can attempt here no discussion of 
this interesting theme; but if the compaigns and bat- 
tles of the two are carefully compared, we venture to 
say that a candid discussion will declare Lee the su- 
perior. In the three years, during which he com- 
manded the Army of Northern Virginia, he inflicted 
severer loss on an enemy not less formidable even 
than the imperial troops who were opposed to Wel- 
lington, than the latter General did the French dur- 
ing all the years of the Peninsula campaigns and at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 

We may expect in this forthcoming work a juster 
and more elaborate treatment of every thing relating 
to General Lee's character as man and military chief, 
and completer information more carefully presented 
of what he accomplished than we have yet had from 
any source. The general reading public will hail it 
with interest and pleasure, and the millions of his 
Southern countrymen, in whose memories the hero is 
canonized, feel that the estimate of his greatness and 
his virtue will be increased as the story of his life is 
more fully and exactly narrated. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


Aunt Maria’s Opinion of Witches and ’Pos- 
sums.—Aunt Maria has been our cook for twenty 
years, and though she sometimes nods in the chim- 
ney-corner, she is not so old as to burn the roast-beef 
or scorch the biscuits. 

Her face is very black, but is often lit up by a pleas- 
ant smile, revealing two rows of teeth which have 
taken good care of themselves. 

She is almost as round as a barrel, but stoutness 
does not deprive her of activity, except after work- 
hours, when she is partial to “ dipping.” 

Those who * dip’’ purchase tobacco in the form of 
suuff, and use it by means of a small stick which is 


chewed upon until the end becomes soft and the snuff 


adheres to it; after that it is rubbed like a little mop 
against the teeth. Many elderly females are addicted 
to “dipping,” but it is less frequently met with among 
their descendants. 

Aunt Maria generally wears a bright-colored hand- 
kerchief upon her head in the shape of a cornucopia. 
When she puts on one as crimson as a scrap of sunset 
and very stiff with starch, she is in a talkative mood. 

At such times she loves to sit upon an old horse-hair 
sofa in the corner of the kitchen, and tell what she 
ealls, ‘‘ De tales my gran’daddy tole me w’en I wuz a 
gal.” 

Not long ago she was instructing a sympathetic lis- 
tener on the subject of witches. 

‘I b’leves,’’ she was saying, solemnly, ‘‘dat dar 
wuz witches in de ole times, but dar ain’t enny ob 
dem lef? now. 

“T'll tels you a tale dat my gran’daddy tole me w’en 
I wuza chile. He sed dat witches wuz larger in de 
day an’ small at night, an’ dat dey wuz made like 
humans. Dey wuz people dat wore gowns in de day, 
an’ at night dey wore skin,.like fokes’ human skin, 
so dat dey could git in an’ out ob hit. 

“Wunst dar wuz a drinkin’ man dat lobed whisky 
mo’ dan wuz good fer him, an’ kep’ a lot ob hit in 
de cellar. He kep’ missin’ hit frum de jugs, tel’ he 
*spected dat de witches wuz a-stealin’ hit. He b'leved 
dat dey wuz gittin’ inter de cellar throo de key-hole; 
fer witches kin git little w’en dey wants ter. Dey 
comes frum de bad-place, au’ lobes licker an’ bilin’ 
hot-water. 

“Wun night de man went ter de cellar, an’ foun’ 
de wickid witches drunk in dar. Dey wuz motionin’ 
like dey ginerally dus, but wuzso drunk dey could n't 
gitout. Dey has aconjurin’ word dat dey uses, but 
wuz drunk enuff ter furgit hit. 

“De man had ’em tuk up, an’ wuz gwine ter hab 
hung. 

“De gallus wuz made, an’ de rope fixed! But de 
debil-frens ob de witches come ter help ’em an’ teched 
*em under de arms an’ sed, ‘ I’m fer de Bollin’ Green, 
I’m fer de Bollin’ Green!’ - 

‘An’ de witches sed, ‘I’m atter you, I’m atter you!’ 
Den dey all banished throo de eliments. 

“An’ de man dat lost de witches and de whisky had 
seed mo’ dan enuff ob de badness ob bofe ob dem; so 
atter dey wuz gone he lobed his wife an’ chillun’, an’ 
jined de chu’ch.” 

During the Christmas holidays Aunt Marie enter- 
tained her young nephew from the city with an opos- 
sum story, evidently intended to ‘‘ point a moral” 
through the medium of the supernatural. 
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“ll tel you,” she said, with an air of infinite in- 
struction, w'at a ’possum’s like.” 

‘He's ’bout twict de size ob a growed-up cat, an’ 
he’s gray an’ sorter shaggy, wid long wool, but hit 
ain't kinky like a nigger’s. He’s got feet like a cat, 
an’ his tail is ez cl’ar ob har eza hoop-statf. Dat's de 
describement ob him. 

“He's a powerful deceivin’ animal. [le acts jest like 
he dead w’en he ain't. He lays on de groun’ quiet- 
some ez a corpse, an’ dey ain’t nuthin’ kin beat his 
deceivinniss. 

*T knows some humans dat plays possum ter keep 
frum gwin ter work, an’ I ain’t got no use fer sich 
trash. 

“A fat’possuin is better eatin’ dan a roas’ pig. He's 
greasy an’ good ter de tase. Some people ruther chaw 
on de bones ob a ’possum dan de meat ob a rabbit. 

Dar's a mighty big diffrunce ’twixt a ’possum an’ 
a’coon. ‘Coon meat is a heap stronger ter de tase 
dan ’possum meat, an’ dey don’t favor wun anudder 
enny ways. 

“Dar's a teetotal diffrunce ’twixt all de animils. 
I'm gwin ter sing a song fer you dat de cullud fokes’ 
sings bout de ’eoon, de ‘possum, an’ de rabbit.” 

Without further preface, Aunt Maria plunged into 
the liveliest of tunes, which she sang in a somewhat 
cracked, but very energetic voice. The words of the 


chorus were these: 4 


“+ De raccoon tail got a ring all ’roun’, 
An’ de ’possum tail go bar, 
De rabbit he got no tail at all, 
But a leetle bunch ob har!’”’ 


Aunt Maria’s delighted listener asked her enthusi- 
astically to sing something else. 

“I’m obleeged ter you, honey,” she replied, with 
evident gratification,.‘* but I’m fleshier dan I use ter 
be, an’ I’'se got de asmatics in my chist. I’se afeard 
ter sing, ‘cept wunst in a while. But I'll tel you a 
tale dat my gran’daddy tole me *bout a man dat use 
ter hab de wickedniss ob huntin’ on Sundays. Gran’- 
daddy sed de nan—he wuz a nigger man dat wuzn’t 
converted by baptizin’—follered huntin’ fer a bisniss 
all de days ob de week, an’ Sundays, too. 

“He wuz a big possum hunter. He went out wun 
Sunday nite wid a gang ob dogs ter hunt fer ’pos- 
sums. 

‘“‘Atter awhile de dogs got on de trail ob a ’possum, 
an’ treed hit. De dogs wuz a good ways ahead ob de 
man, an’ he called ter dem, an’ kep’ dem baying at 
de tree tel he come. 

‘‘Wen he got dar he seed a big w'ite thing civering 
up de limbs ob de tree. He tuk his ax, an’ struck a 
a heaby lick inter de tree, an’ cut hit down. But 
*twarn’t a live possum he cotched, ‘twuz de gose ob 
wun! 

‘De sperit spoke ter him an’ sed, ‘ Munday uite, 
Chuseday nite, Wensday nite, Thursday nite, Friday 
nite, Sad’day nite, Sunday nite poor’possum can’t git 
no res’.” 

“Den de gose pitched on him from de tree, an’ 
wrapped him an’ his dogs up in a sheet. An’ w’en 
de sperit onwoun’ hit, de dogs runned off an’ nebber 
wuzseed no mo’ by nobody. De man went home, an’ 
tuck ter his bed an’ died. 

“An’I b’leves de killin’ wuz done by de Lord, ’caise 
de hunter man neber minded w’at de Good Book ses 
*bout de keepin’ ob de Lord’s day.”’ 

William H. Hayne. 
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